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EDUCATING FOR UNDERSTANDING 
A DiIvmED WorLD 


N 1943 the late Wendell Willkie’s 
One World appeared; in 1948 Pres- 
ident James Bryant Conant of Har- 
vard University published his thought- 
provoking Education in a Divided 
World. In 1943 the Short Soviet En- 
cyclopedia hailed the United States as 
one of the most advanced countries in 
the sphere of public education; in 1949 
N. K. Goncharov, a leading Soviet 
educator, published his vituperative 
attack entitled ‘The School and Peda- 
gogy in the USA in the Service of Re- 
action.” Also in 1949 the United 
States commissioner of education, 
Earl J. McGrath, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the National Education 
Association as follows: 

Two conflicting philosophies of govern- 
ment and of life are now competing for the 
allegiance of the peoples of the world. One 
of these is totalitarianism. It finds current 
expression in the communistic states of 
Russia and her satellites. The other is democ- 
racy. The job of educators is to lead Ameri- 


cans to reject totalitarianism and to do it by 
embracing democracy. In defeating com- 
munism, however, we must beware lest we 
adopt some of its most objectionable meth- 
ods. 


In his Education the Wellspring 
of Democracy (University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press, 1951), 
Commissioner McGrath has included, 
with this speech, chapters on elemen- 
tary, secondary, vocational, and 
higher education and on the relation 
of American education today to our 
people and to foreign policy. He de- 
fends the performance of our elemen- 
tary schools in teaching the “funda- 
mentals” and calls attention to, and 
suggests solutions for, a number of 
pressing educational problems. 

He agrees with the position of most 
American educators that a Commu- 
nist has no rightful place as a teacher 
in our schools because such a teacher’s 
prior commitments to “an immutable 
set of principles and dogmas” renders 
him unable to “discharge the responsi- 
bilities of a teacher in a free society.” 
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Although Mr. McGrath thinks that 
loyalty oaths are of doubtful efficacy 
in achieving their presumed purposes, 
he advises teachers to sign “if present 
pressures of public opinion require 
them.” Mr. McGrath maintains that 
the teaching profession has a primary 
responsibility— 

to educate the general public, both inside 
and outside the schools and colleges, as to 
the true meanings of totalitarianism... . 
The strongest internal defense of democracy 
lies precisely in a teaching profession whose 
loyalty to democracy is unquestioned—so 
completely unquestioned that what is con- 
sidered false doctrine may also be freely 
discussed in the classroom. The members of 
the teaching profession have, therefore, a 
moral responsibility to defend their right to 
discuss unpopular subjects and to bring to 
bear on these subjects such evidence as is 
available. ... One of many examples of the 
kind of courage needed in the teaching pro- 
fession, if it is to demonstrate its loyalty to 
freedom, is teaching about communism it- 
self. Notice, I do not say the teaching of 
communism: I say teaching about com- 
munism. Now, in many communities and 
colleges, the teacher who mentions Karl 
Marx or communism will be suspected of dis- 
loyalty. But unless communism is discussed 
in the schools, there is no way to insure a 
full understanding of the difference between 
it and democracy. 


Certainly, in times of tension, when 
many well-meaning and sincere people 
fail to make the vital distinction which 
is so clear to Mr. McGrath, such a 
principle is easier to enunciate than to 
put into practice. We cannot ask indi- 
vidual teachers to court martyrdom; 
if such teaching is as important as Mr. 
McGrath thinks it is (and I agree with 
him that it is), then the teaching pro- 
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fession will have to do a considerable 
job of adult education in order to es- 
tablish in many communities the con- 
ditions essential to such study and 
teaching. 

In establishing these conditions, the 
use of the criteria for teaching contro- 
versial subjects which were enunci- 
ated by the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and which were re- 
ferred to last month in this section of 
the School Review, will be helpful. So 
also will be The School Administrator 
and Subversive Activities (New York 
27: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951) by E. Edmund Reutter, 
Jr. Mr. Reutter reviews legislation, 
judicial decisions, and action on state 
and local levels, the policies of profes-. 
sional groups, and the opinions of 
leading educators on the proper proce- 
dure to follow in cases of alleged sub- 
versive activities. He concludes with 
some general remarks on the impor- 
tance of having good community rap- 
port and staff morale and with sugges- 
tions that the burden of proof of fit- 
ness (which, of course, includes loy- 
alty to basic American institutions) 
rests on applicants for new positions, 
while the proof of unfitness of teachers 
in service is upon the administrator. 


Unjustified Attacks on the Schools 


Last month, in the School Review, 
Harold A. Anderson quite properly 
warned us not to become unduly sen- 
sitive, as a profession, to criticism of 
our work. At the same time, he called 
attention to the fact that some at- 
tacks are “attempts to undermine the 
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public school as the cornerstone of our 
way of life.” It is with such “unjusti- 
fied attacks” and with the means of 
defense against them that Ernest O. 
Melby, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University, is con- 
cerned in his American Education un- 
der Fire (Freedom Pampblets. New 
York 10: Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, 1951). Dean Melby cites 
evidence that such attacks have been 
redoubled in recent years and identi- 
fies some of the groups which have 
taken the lead in these activities. 

After defining ‘‘good education” as 
that which is characterized by a demo- 
cratic philosophy, a dynamic process, 
and a spiritual force, he classifies the 
“unjustified attacks” into the follow- 
ing categories: (1) “Back to the Three 
R’s”; (2) “The ‘School vs. Home’ 
Bugaboo”; (3) “Keep the Subiects 
Separate—Teach More History”; (4) 
“Subversive Teaching’’; (5) the need 
for more “Rigid Discipline’; and (6) 
“The Schools Are Godless.” Dean 
Melby maintains that, for the most 
part, the grounds of these attacks are 
fallacious and that it is not merely 
“progressive education” but the entire 
educational system of America which 
is being assailed. 

A “case study” of the operation of 
pressure groups of varied sorts in a 
coalition to oust a progressive admin- 
istrator is given interestingly by 
David Hulburd, an experienced jour- 
nalist, in This Happened in Pasadena 
(New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1951). 
Mr. Hulburd is wholly sympathetic to 
Dr. Willard E. Goslin, the former su- 
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perintendent of schools. A more com- 
prehensive report, if a less dramatic 
account, of the same episode is to be 
found in The Pasadena Story, which is 
an analysis, made by the National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education of the 
National Education Association, “of 
some forces and factors that injured a 
superior school system.” From the 
two studies it is clear that some of the 
attackers twisted phrases in school 
materials out of their obvious mean- 
ing; misinterpreted some remarks of 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, who 
was in Pasadena for one week as a 
consultant; and made unsubstanti- 
ated charges of “communism” and 
“subversion.” 

To counteract such unwarranted 
pressures, the National Education 
Association, at its annual meeting in 
July, recommended that each com- 
munity establish a_ representative 
committee of citizens and educators to 
pass upon complaints. Plainly, the im- 
mediate problem is to organize, to in- 
form influential laymen about the 
great achievements of our public 
school system, while trying to solve 
the deficiencies which constructive lay 
and professional criticism reveal. Then 
we must carry out an effective coun- 
terattack to expose the real character 
and significance of those destructive 
critics who want to weaken that sys- 
tem or to impose upon it their own 
narrow conceptions of true American- 
ism. In doing this, educators will find 
help in the recent attempt of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission to clar- 
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ify the proper roles in the educational 
process to be played by individual citi- 
zens, citizen groups, boards of edu- 
cation, superintendents of schools, 
teachers, and professional educational 
organizations as set forth in the Com- 
mission’s pamphlet, Citizens and Edu- 
cational Policies (Washington 6: Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1951. $0.15). 

However, success in repulsing the 
unjustified attacks gives educators 
only the necessary conditions of pro- 
fessional freedom which they must 
have if they are to educate our youth 
adequately for effective citizenship in 
our confused, complex, diverse, inter- 
dependent, ever-narrowing, and di- 
vided world. It does not carry us far 


along the road of the job that needs 
doing. 


The American Heritage 


What, then, is to be done? Ameri- 
can citizens must have a clear and ade- 
quate understanding of the American 
heritage and of the motives, methods, 
and morality of imperialistic Soviet 
communism. It is my considered be- 
lief that the elements in our own so- 
ciety who are today most dangerous to 
our clarity of insight and to our unity 
and strength of will and purpose are 
not the native Communists (though I 
believe that in a crisis they would con- 
stitute a “clear and present danger”) 
but the much more numerous group of 
confused and ignorant people who 
know neither our own best traditions 
nor the ideas and institutions of those 
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who hate us. Probably the greatest 
duty of those of us in our schools who 
have the primary responsibility for 
carrying on education for citizenship 
is, first, to increase and to deepen our 
own knowledge of our national herit- 
age and of the dangers threatening it 
and, then, to teach these to others. 

The charge that the first of these 
emphases—the American heritage, es- 
pecially as presented by school courses 
in United States history—has been 
neglected is one of the “unjustified at- 
tacks” noted by Dean Melby. Cer- 
tainly, in the form in which the charge 
has often been ignorantly or malev- 
olently made—that a vague and 
nebulous educational ‘“‘mess” called 
“social studies’ has been generaliy 
substituted for history in our schools 
—it is so patently absurd and evi- 
dently false as to be unworthy of ef- 
fort at refutation. Even cursory ex- 
aminations of almost all American 
social-studies programs reveals that 
United States history is usually the 
most important single component of 
the federation of subjects which make 
up the social studies. Any doubting 
Thomases who remain may be re- 
ferred to the evidence set forth in 
Howard R. Anderson’s study, Teach- 
ing of United States History in Public 
High Schools (United States Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1949, No. 7), 
cited in this column in March, 1950. 
Probably our schools have never given 
so much of the time of teachers and 
students to American history as they 
do today. 

More temperate critics of the 
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teaching of history agree that the 
schools now give enough time to the 
subject to teach it well, but they 
charge that the results achieved are 
not commensurate with the time and 
presumed effort expended. Certainly, 
the results on the tests given in 1944 
by the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s Committee on American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges, headed 
by Professor Edgar B. Wesley, were 
not such that we can be boastful of 
knowledge achieved and retained, 
either by high-school students or by 
average adult citizens. But the very 
fact that the performance of these two 
groups was so similar suggests that 
probably the job is now being done at 
least as well as it was done in the past, 
and comparison with performance on 
tests of knowledge in other areas leads 
to the tentative, though not novel, 
conclusion that most students do not 
learn, or do not retain for long, many 
facts which teachers consider impor- 
tant. 

In fact, there is some disquieting 
evidence that the last two years of the 
senior high school contribute more to 
knowledge of facts about United 
States history than to the develop- 
ment of fundamental and generally 
useful study skills. In Social Education 
for May, 1944, Herbert J. Abraham 
reported on the performance of elev- 
enth- and thirteenth-grade entrants to 
the College of the University of Chi- 
cago. The students were not signifi- 
cantly different in their performance 
on psychological examinations. The 
thirteenth-grade students were mark- 
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edly superior in the test on American 
history and government, with the stu- 
dent at the eighteenth percentile of the 
thirteenth-grade group doing as well 
as the average member of the eleventh- 
grade group. The older students did 
rather better than the younger ones in 
tests of reading and vocabulary. Most 
serious in its implications, however, 
was the finding that there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the performance of 
the two groups on the tests of “social un- 
derstanding,” which was defined by 
the tests in terms of sociological and 
economic understandings of human 
behavior. Nor was there any significant 
difference in the ability of the two groups 
to reason logically in the area of social 
understanding. Of course, a single in- 
vestigation such as Mr. Abraham’s is 
not necessarily conclusive, but his 
findings suggest that a serious ques- 
tion exists as to the actual perform- 
ance of the high schools in educating 
adequately for effective adult citizen- 
ship. And they also suggest that the 
critics of the schools’ teaching of 
American history have been “barking 
up the wrong tree”; on a comparative 
basis, at least, we have done a much 
better job of teaching basic informa- 
tion and ideas about American history 
and government than of equipping 
students with an understanding of the 
functioning of contemporary institu- 
tions, with an understanding of hu- 
man behavior generally, and with the 
ability to reason logically about our 
problems. 

Of course, there may have been a 
revolutionary change in the teaching 
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of United States history since 1944. 
This thesis is not borne out, however, 
by the findings of Richard E. Gross, of 
the Menlo (California) School and 
College, as reported in the California 
Journal of Secondary Education last 
May. Most such courses are now 
taught in a rather “traditional” way; 
political aspects are more strongly 
stressed than any other; and the pri- 
mary aim, according to Mr. Gross, 
seems to be the acquisition of informa- 
tion about the American past. If any- 
thing is wrong with the teaching of our 
national history in California senior 
high schools, it seems that such de- 
ficiencies may not fairly be laid to the 
account of “progressive education.” 
In fact, Mr. Gross comments that 
“too few [teachers] are capitalizing on 
valuable means such as pupil-teacher 
planning, pupil-led discussions, criti- 
cal work in the sources, individual and 
group research on vital problems, the 
construction of maps and the drawing 
of cartoons,”’ some of which methods, 
it might be interjected, are old enough, 
are good enough, and have been neg- 
lected long enough, to be “progres- 
sive” once more. Among other factors 
cited by Mr. Gross as contributing to 
dissatisfaction with the course are the 
following: (1) “the stigma of being a 
required course and the largest size 
classes in the academic field’; (2) 
overlapping with junior high school 
courses in the same subject and lack of 
integration with other courses at the 
same level; (3) “the stifling of interest 
[in history] by the catalogic names, 
dates, wars, and events that too often 
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characterize the tenth-grade world 
history course”; and (4) the assign- 
ment of ill-prepared or uninterested 
teachers. 

Among recent publications which 
show how rich a contribution the 
proper presentation of our national 
past may make to an appreciation of 
the American heritage, the lavishly il- 
lustrated and interestingly written 
new junior high school textbook by 
Professors I. James Quillen and Ed- 
ward Krug is notable (Living in Our 
America: A Record of Our Country; 
History for Young Citizens. Chicago 
11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1951). My 
chief difficulty in reviewing it has been 
to get it out of the hands of my sixth- 
grade son long enough to become ac- 
quainted with it myself. Of its many 
outstanding features, several which 
appeal especially to teachers are the 
carefully graded, sequential ‘“‘build- 
up” of study skills; the many an- 
notated references to relevant books, 
both fiction and nonfiction, which 
children of that age can read and will 
want to read; and the lists of useful 
and available films, filmstrips, and 
recordings. 

Mr. Gross’s comments on the 
world-history course points to one of 
the weakest spots in the whole second- 
ary-school curriculum in social studies 
and concisely indicates one of the 
basic deficiencies of the tenth-grade 
course. In Social Education of May, 
1951, Professor Helen McCracken 
Carpenter, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Government at 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
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Trenton, tells what can be done about 
it in “Teaching World History to Poor 
Readers.” Her prescriptions, which 
might well be followed in teaching the 
course to good readers as well, are 
these: (1) ‘Teach more about less.” 
(2) “Spend more time on the process 
of learning.” (3) “Use avenues other 
than reading first and heavily to ex- 
tend experience.” (4) “Use as simple 
reading materials as possible.” 

But the American heritage is not 
adequately comprehended within the 
“new American history” alone, even 
when the latter is supplemented by a 
good one-year course in world history 
(elected, often, by a minority of tenth- 
grade students). Teachers of art, liter- 
ature, music, folklore, science, and the 
practical arts have their share, often 
an important share potentially, in this 
essential emphasis of our total school 
program. After all, the part of the 
American heritage which is most 
meaningful for all except antiquarians 
is that in which we live and move ev- 
ery day. It is equally inconceivable to 
me that we can claim to do a good job 
of teaching the American heritage 
without teaching American and world 
history to ali and without ieading 
young citizens to comprehend the reali- 
ties of our contemporary economic, so- 
cial, and political life in action. 

Thus, it is to the social scientists— 
especially to the economists and po- 
litical scientists, as secondary-school 
curriculums are now organized—that 
we must look for help today if we are 
really to teach the American heritage. 
And it is heartening to see that the 
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professional associations of these two 
disciplines are showing interest in the 
problems of teaching their subjects on 
the college level and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in the use of materials from their 
fields in high schools. 

In 1944 the American Economic As- 
sociation formed the Committee on 
the Undergraduate Teaching of Eco- 
nomics and the Training of Econo- 
mists, headed by Horace Taylor, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and chairman since 1942 of the 
Contemporary Civilization staff in 
Columbia College. Their report ap- 
pears in the American Economic Re- 
view (XL [December, 1950, Supple- 
ment]). The report is of real value to 
every high-school teacher who deals 
with economic ideas and materials to 
any significant extent. Of most inter- 
est to such readers are the chapters on 
“the introductory course,” on inte- 
grated courses in the social sciences, 
and on the history of the teaching of 
economics in general education. As 
might be expected, almost all the 
economists questioned believe that 
integrated social-science courses can- 
not properly be substituted for “the 
introductory course” in their field. 
Several of the economists who thought 
an integrated social-science course de- 
sirable (provided that it did not di- 
minish enrolments in “the introduc- 
tory course’) remarked that such a 
broad course was needed because “the 
secondary schools have failed to give 
students a satisfactory insight into the 
nature of the social world in which we 
live.” The bibliography on economics 
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in general education, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Laurence E. Leamer, of the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago, is 
highly useful. 

Goals for Political Science: Report of 
the Committee for the Advancement of 
Teaching, American Political Science 
Association (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1951) may be- 
come a landmark in the history of the 
teaching of government in the United 
States. In spite of the fact that the re- 
port is based almost entirely upon a 
study including only institutions of 
higher education in which political- 
science majors are offered (and so 
omits most teachers’ colleges and 
many small liberal arts colleges), the 
committee made a very thorough in- 
vestigation within those limits and re- 
ports what leaders in their field are 
doing and thinking about their teach- 
ing problems and obligations. Every 
high-school teacher of government 
will find helpful suggestions in the 
chapter on “Modernizing Teaching 
Methods,” especially in the able ac- 
count of the use of audio-visual aids at 
Hunter College. 

Teachers of high-school civics will 
also be heartened that some leading 
political scientists are sufficiently in- 
terested in what is going on in their 
area of subject interest below the col- 
lege level to recommend that “every 
department of political science, in- 
stead of every third or fourth one, 
should have at least one member who 
is familiar with the content of social- 
studies instruction in the secondary 
schools and who will work to articu- 
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late instruction at the two levels.”’ The 
committee’s conclusion on the ‘‘Goals 
of Citizenship Education” deserves 
extensive quotation: 


Fortunately, there are many factors 
that may be relied upon to improve our 
effectiveness as teachers of citizenship. The 
key words are example, motivation, prepa- 
ration, application, participation, and bal- 
ance. Students become good citizens when 
their teachers inspire them to be such by 
example. Students become public spirited 
and unselfish when they are motivated to 
react in that manner. Instructors bring a 
living reality into the classroom when they 
themselves have experienced such flesh-and- 
blood realities in their own experiences. Stu- 
dents learn about citizenship and practical 
affairs by going out into the laboratories 
about them and learning for themselves; at 
the same time, they acquire depth and pene- 
tration by rigorous intellectual exercise. 
Students learn to appreciate democracy 
only when they participate actively in com- 
mon affairs; a pattern of activity early 
established is likely to last a lifetime, while 
one that is stimulated too late in life may 
never materialize. And finally, despite criti- 
cism from either extreme—the people who 
spell “practical” in capital letters or those 
who worship at the shrine of the great books 
—it behooves us to keep our balance in de- 
veloping sound programs of citizenship 
education. ... Citizenship . . . is something 
that, as in the growth of the individual, 
becomes an integral part, and the ruling 
spirit, of the complete person. 


The high-school teacher of govern- 
ment will be interested in the useful 
series of three articles in Social Ed- 
ucation (January to March, 1951) by 
Isidore Starr, of the Brooklyn (New 
York) Technical High School. Mr. 
Starr analyzes and quotes extensively 
from several recent opinions of the 
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United States Supreme Court on such 
current issues as racial discrimination, 
federal-state relations, the rights of 
accused persons, and the non-Com- 
munist oath required by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. His use of the opinions in 
the Douds case could be easily and 
fruitfully adapted for use in a Senior 
civics class whose members had al- 
ready learned how to read such opin- 
ions. During the coming school year 
the editor of Social Education prom- 
ises to publish several progress reports 
on the significant Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project sponsored by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
financed by a Carnegie Corporation 
grant of $1,450,000. 

In California Schools for July, Her- 
bert D. Gwinn and John B. Brinegar, 
consultants in secondary education, 
present an interesting and useful anal- 
ysis of twenty-three objectives in ‘“‘ed- 
ucating for Americanism’’—an analy- 
sis which should be of special interest 
to teachers of United States history 
and government. I should like to sug- 
gest, however, that the analysis of the 
objective of developing ‘defenses 
against destructive propaganda” 
might be extended in two respects. 
First, the teaching in history classes 
of elementary historical method, with 
some practice therein, would be a 
most appropriate way of helping stu- 
dents develop for themselves criteria 
for the evaluation of evidence—a skill 
badly needed by young citizens, who 
might otherwise imitate some of their 
elders and equate the reiteration of 
lurid charges with proof of guilt. Sec- 


ond, the more subtle forms of propa- 
ganda, such as the “slanting” of an 
argument without using the grosser 
devices such as “name-calling,” are 
difficult to detect unless the reader or 
hearer already has a fair knowledge of 
the topic under consideration. 


Teaching about the Contemporary W orld 


Today the adequate education of 
American citizens cannot be limited to 
the institutions, problems, and issues 
which are confined within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the United 
States, if, indeed, such limitations 
were ever appropriate. So the question 
asked and answered in the University 
of Michigan School of Education Bul- 
letin for May—‘‘What Does the Citi- 
zen Need To Know about World Af- 
fairs?”—is pertinent. Professor Wal- 
ter H. C. Laves, former deputy direc- 
tor-general of UNESCO and visiting 
professor of political science at the 
University of Michigan, calls upon 
teachers to help develop a greater 
measure of political maturity in the 
American people by teaching for the 
understandings here summarized: 

1. How the political system of our own 
country functions. 

2. That the world is economically inter- 
dependent. 

3. That peace is indivisible. 

4. That the members of the United Na- 
tions represent very diverse cultural and 
nationality groups. 

5. That some kind of world political or- 
ganization is indispensable and that today 
that organization is the United Nations. 

6. That minimum human rights must be 
recognized by all countries and that the 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is a step in that direction. 

7. That means for improving communica- 
tion between peoples of differing cultures 
should be facilitated. 


Proper treatment in the schools of 
the area of international relations does 
raise difficult questions. After assuring 
themselves of administrative protec- 
tion against those extremists who 
label as “un-Am-rican” any sympa- 
thetic attention to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and to cur- 
rent proposals for “world govern- 
ment,”’ teachers still need to exercise 
unusual discrimination in selecting 
and using materials so that all sig- 
nificant points of view may be ade- 
quately represented. For example, a 
teacher or a social-studies department 
may wish to give considerable atten- 
tion to Point Four and to other plans 
for helping the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world to help themselves. 
But, certainly, treatment of such a 
question cannot proceed upon the as- 
sumption that American resources are 
inexhaustible, that demonstration of 
need alone constitutes a valid claim 
upon us, or that other alternative uses 
at home and abroad must yield to 
such a worthy enterprise. In such a 
study the teacher may well use String- 
fellow Barr’s persuasive pamphlet, 
Let’s Join the Human Race (Chicago 
37: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
$0.25), and refer students to the in- 
formative set of eight pamphlets upon 
which Mr. Bart’s statement is based 
(“Bold New Program Series.” Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Institute, 312 


Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. $2.50 the 
set). But if the teacher uses these ma- 
terials, he should also use the state- 
ment of the more limited approach of 
our Department of State to the same 
problem as set forth in World Eco- 
nomic Progress through Cooperative 
Technical Assistance: The Point Four 
Program (Department of State Publi- 
cation 3454. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. $0.10) or 
the summary of the two approaches 
contained in Howard C. Gary’s “The 
United States and Point Four Prob- 
lems” (Foreign Policy Reports, XXVI 
[September 15, 1950]. New York 16: 
Foreign Policy Association). 

In keeping the balanced view which 
the Committee for the Advancement 
of Teaching of the American Political 
Science Association urges upon us, 
probably nothing is more to be 
avoided in the teaching of interna- 
tional relations than the tendency to 
concentrate upon the way we would 
like the world to be rather than upon 
the study of its realities. To be sure, 
ideals are a part of the real world, and 
their study most surely has its proper 
place, but that place is in the context 
of more material actualities. To study 
the structure and functioning of the 
United Nations without considering 
the realities of power in the world, and 
in the UN, and the deficiencies in the 
latter’s structure and action, is to doa 
disservice, in fact, to the promotion of 
the very ends which this distorted 
teaching is intended to serve. The 
abler students will “see through” it; 
the less able may be “taken in” for a 
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while and then, disillusioned by some 
future glaring failure, fall into cynical 
indifferentism or, more likely, into 
the hopeless confusion which para- 
lyzes any possibilities of constructive 
thought and action. 


Teaching ABOUT Communism 


The problem of fair and balanced 
treatment of Point Four, proposals for 
“world government,” and the UN 
seem simple when compared to the 
problem of teaching about communism 
which Commissioner McGrath advo- 
cates in Education the Wellspring of 
Democracy (mentioned above). Of 
course, the easiest solution is simply 
one of avoidance—and the only sen- 
sible one in these times unless strong 
administrative and community back- 
ing for such teaching is assured and 
forthcoming. But without such teach- 
ing, as President Conant and Mr. 
McGrath agree, education for effec- 
tive American citizenship in our di- 
vided world lacks an essential ingredi- 
ent. On this point, Dean Melby, in 
American Education under Fire (al- 
ready noted here), makes some re- 
marks which should be carefully pon- 
dered by social-studies teachers and 
by administrators: 

Communist propaganda is insidious, un- 
scrupulous and crafty. It cannot be met 
through ignorance, through naive dogma- 
tism or fallacious reasoning. Only people who 
have clear understanding, who are in pos- 
session of the facts, and who know the proc- 
esses of reasoning characteristic of both free 
society and communist societies can cope 
with propaganda. It is important to equip 
boys and girls as fully as possible to meet the 
argument and withstand the propaganda. 
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These things can best be done through a con- 
sideration of the problems we face in our 
own society and in the world on a completely 
free basis, with full access to all the facts and 
as full a presentation as possible of all the 
various arguments. We must make the con- 
troversies of the modern world the principal 
problems of instruction in our educational 
system. Schools must definitely deal with 
controversial issues. . . . 

This is the only effective way to equip 
our boys and girls to deal with the problems 
of our day. 


One of the most informative, well- 
balanced, and well-written short treat- 
ments of communism suitable for good 
readers in Senior civics classes is Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet 164, What about 
Communism? (New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1950. $0.20). 
Its author is Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., of Harvard Univer- 
sity, author of The Age of Jackson and 
a leader in the liberal non-Communist 
Americans for Democratic Action. For 
the teacher, one of the most eloquent 
statements of the basic conflict be- 
tween communism and our Western 
heritage is a speech on The Challenge 
of Communism (Chicago 3: Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1950. 
$0.25), which was made by Dr. 
Charles Malik, delegate of Lebanon to 
the United Nations—not to be con- 
fused with the Soviet Yakov A. 
Malik. Dr. Malik said forthrightly: 

When anybody in the West says... 
simply, “We can get along with commu- 
nism,” then one of four propositions is true: 
(1) either he is a Communist himself; (2) or 
he is an appeaser; (3) or he does not know 


what he is talking about... ; (4) or... he 
does not know the supreme values of his own 
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heritage which communism has rebelled 
against and desires to extirpate. 


Dr. Malik then continued by re- 
phrasing the question, “Can we get 
along with communism?” 


The question is: whether it is possible to in- 
duce, and how to induce, the necessary modi- 
fications in Communist theory and practice 
whereby the West then can get along, not indeed 
with communism as such, but with the Rus- 
sians. This is the supreme question of the 
present generation. 


In their quest for usable materials 
on communism and the Soviet system, 
teachers should not overlook the pam- 
phlets published this year by the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe, 
Inc. (301 Empire State Building, New 
York 1). This committee includes in 
its membership such leaders as Laird 
Bell, Francis Biddle, James B. Carey, 
Harry Woodburn Chase, Generals 
Lucius D. Clay and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Mark F. Ethridge, William 
Green, Henry R. Luce, Charles P. 
Taft, and Mrs. Quincy Wright. 

In Tell the West, Jerzy Gliksman, a 
half-brother of the Polish labor leader 
Victor Alter, who was executed by the 
Soviet regime on trumped-up charges, 
gives a vivid account of a Soviet “la- 
bor camp” as seen by an ex-inmate. 
Romuald Szumski’s Labor and the 
Soviet System describes the treatment 
of the Polish labor movement and la- 
bor leaders by the Soviet masters. In 
The Soviet Peace Myth, Leon Dennen 
describes and analyzes Communist 
methods for ensnaring “innocents” 
with the so-called “Stockholm Ap- 
peal,” “Peace Partisans,” and similar 
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devices in the propaganda sector of 
their war against the West. 

In Confuse and Control (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 4107. Wash- 
ington 25: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1951. $0.30), our State Depart- 
ment gives a lucid and interesting ac- 
count of the way in which Communist 
tactics brought an end to four-power 
co-operation in Germany. For an anal- 
ysis of the problem of counterpropa- 
ganda which faces the United States 
today, Saul K. Padover’s Psychologi- 
cal Warfare (Headline Series 86. New 
York 16: Foreign Policy Association, 
1951. $0.35) is recommended. 

Last year the Crusade for Freedom 
(Dept. F and W, 30 East Fortieth 
Street, New York 16), headed by Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, offered Ameri- 
cans the honor and privilege of signing 
the Freedom Scrolls (16,000,000 per- 
sons did so) and of sendirg the Free- 
dom Bell to Berlin, where it has rung 
every day since last October. Through 
Radio Free Europe, the Crusade has 
combated the communistic propa- 
ganda in satellite countries with accu- 
rate newscasts and other programs 
which are run by exiles from those 
countries, aided technically by Ameri- 
can experts. This month the campaign 
begun in September, to enrol 25,000,- 
ooo Americans in the Crusade and to 
raise $3,500,000 to expand the facili- 
ties of Radio Free Europe and to es- 
tablish a Radio Free Asia, is still un- 
der way. Privately run, these agencies 
are not restricted by official ties, as the 
Voice of America necessarily is, and 
they provide a means by which, by- 
passing governments, peoples may 
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speak to peoples. This fall a Youth 
Crusade for Freedom is under way in 
our schools. A special School Leaflet 
outlining the plan of action for the 
Youth Crusade is available. 

Part of the difficulty in the job of 
teaching about communism is finding 
the time and the best sources for the 
teacher to deepen his own knowledge 
of the Soviet system in theory and 
practice. One of the ablest studies 
which has appeared in years is Soviet 
Politics—The Dilemma of Power: The 
Role of Ideas in Social Change (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950) by Barrington 
Moore, Jr. From his investigation to 
determine the extent to which bol- 
shevist pre-1917 ideas have actually 
been put into effect in the Soviet 
Union, Professor Moore concludes 
that “the simplest, and perhaps the 
rarest, fate to befall any portion of the 
doctrines of a protest movement is 
their continuation and realization in 
practice.” To sincere revolutionaries 
such a conclusion must be discourag- 
ing, as no doubt some Old Bolsheviks 
felt shortly before they were shot by 
the GPU or MVD. But to most of us 
it is more hopeful, for it suggests that, 
when Communist theory confronts 
unyielding reality, the theory “gives.” 
For those teachers, and others, who do 
not understand why some idealists 
have become Communists, and why 
many of them later became ex-Com- 
munists, The God That Failed (New 
York 16: Harper & Bros., 1950), ed- 
ited by Richard Crossman, is strongly 
recommended, especially the auto- 


biographical accounts by Arthur 
Koestler and Ignazio Silone. 

An understanding of the tensions 
and the systems of indoctrination and 
control in the Soviet system is pro- 
vided by two scholarly articles in the 
American Political Science Review 
(June, 1950, and March, 1951) by 
Professor Merle Fainsod, of Harvard 
University. The chief basis for this re- 
search was sixty-four life-histories col- 
lected by Professor Fainsod from 
“Soviet non-returners” in Western 
Germany and Austria in 1949. Similar 
living “source materials” are now to 
be found in many American communi- 
ties; I had a good talk on a Michigan 
beach last July with two “alumni” of 
Soviet labor camps. Of course, the 
fact that these potential American cit- 
izens are beginning a new life here and 
that they have little English and less 
free time means that teachers who 
want to use them as “primary 
sources” on the Soviet system may 
need to exercise some ingenuity to 
make arrangements. Also, of course, 
the ordinary precautions employed by 
historians in dealing with partial and 
biased testimony will be in order for 
both teachers and students. But, 
properly used, such sources may do 
much to help Americans realize more 
fully what Soviet communism means 
for free institutions and for human 
values as we know them. 

Professor George S. Counts, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has performed a distinct service 
to American education by translating 
and editing the work on American ed- 
ucation by N. K. Goncharov which 
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was referred to in the first paragraph 
of this section. This article is pre- 
sented in a pamphlet entitled Ameri- 
can Education through the Soviet Look- 
ing Glass (New York 27: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. 
$0.50). Professor Counts has run 
down all the references which he could 
find, and he makes perfectly clear in 
his annotations that this example of 
Soviet scholarship “‘constitutes a com- 
plete repudiation of the great human- 
ist tradition of intellectual freedom 
and ...a degradation of scholarship 
which, if practiced throughout the 
world, would usher in a new dark 
age.” In the introductory course in 
education, this pamphlet could be ef- 
fectively used to stimulate students to 
think critically and to put them on 
guard against more subtle forms of 
Communist misrepresentation. 


Toward One World 


“The candles are snuffed out, the 
altar stands.” So Common Cause: A 
Journal of One World (Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947-51) 
announced its suspension last July. 
The last issue (Vol. IV, No. 12 [July, 
1951]) contains a selection of docu- 
ments chosen from the work of the 
Committee To Frame a World Consti- 
tution. The most important of these is 
the eloquent text of ‘Constitution 
One Hundred Eleven,” which best 
represents the position of the ‘‘maxi- 
malist” advocates of world govern- 
ment. This issue of Common Cause and 
most other back numbers may be ob- 
tained for fifty cents each from the 
University of Chicago Press. 


The melancholy news of the passing 
of this stimulating journal reinforces 
the point of this column: that today 
we must educate for understanding a 
divided world. But good social educa- 
tion today does not end with that. 
Sometime, no doubt, Wendell Will- 
kie’s dream of One World will be at- 
tained, though the “‘when,” and the 
“how,” and the “by whom” are 
shrouded in fearful mystery. My own 
belief, stated in the Social Studies last 
March, is that, in educating for life in 
our divided world, we— 


need not, and should not, insist that the 
world will always remain divided. To para- 
phrase our greatest war-president, I believe 
that the world cannot endure permanently 
half-slave and half-free, and I do expect that 
ultimately it will cease to be divided. Our 
education should keep that great day in 
mind, whether it comes in our time or later. 
What we must insist upon, however, is 
that our young people be educated to main- 
tain the Western heritage of freedom, and to 
improve and spread it while simultaneously 
they prepare themselves physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally to defend it in what- 
ever ways may be necessary... . A reason- 
ably united free world will require of us, and 
of other free peoples, the uttermost of po- 
litical intelligence and of moral responsibility 
if we are not all to be weighed in the balance 
of history and found wanting. 


Perhaps the motto for our time 
should be the immortal words of 
Alexis de Tocqueville: 

Let us, then, look forward to the future 
with that salutary fear which makes men 
keep watch and ward for freedom, not with 
that faint and idle terror which depresses 
and enervates the heart. 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
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Wuo’s WHO FoR OCTOBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
and articles pared by ROBERT E. 

KEOHANE, assistant pro- 
fessor of the social sciences in the 
College of the University of Chicago, 
at present on leave at Frances Shimer 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois. NEw- 
TON EDWARDS, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago and at 
the University of Texas, discusses the 
powers, functions, and implications of 
education as a social instrument. Ep- 
GAR S. FARLEY, principal of the W. K. 
Kellogg Junior High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and HARVEY OVER- 
TON, a member of the faculty of the 
Battle Creek PublicHigh School in that 
city, report on methods used in a 
history-English class to test whether 
techniques for improving class dis- 
cussion result in increased understand- 
ing of the problem. They point out 
that similar techniques could be used 
in any classroom. E. W. Dotcn, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois, demonstrates a method for 
teaching rapid reading. Jonn M. 
MICKELSON, assistant professor of 
education at Temple University, de- 


scribes the five-year training program 
for core teachers which has been 
instituted on an experimental basis 
at Temple University. L. W. ABELE, 
assistant principal of Central High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, explains the 
program which has been set up in his 
school for the teaching of slow learn- 
ers. PAuL B. JAcosBson, dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
Oregon, and RoBErT R. WIEGMAN, as- 
sistant professor of education at the 
University of Portland, Portland, 
Oregon, present a list of selected 
references on the organization and 
administration of secondary educa- 
tion. 


VERNON C. LINGREN, 
associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. V. Howarp 
TALLEY, assistant professor of music 
at the University of Chicago. J. J. 
VALENTI, principal of the College 
High School, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. RALPH ADAMS 
Brown, professor of American his- 
tory and chairman of the social- 
studies department at the State 
University of New York at Cortland. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL INSTRUMENT 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago and University of Texas 


INTERRELATIONS 


DUCATION IS A SOCIAL INSTRUMENT 
E of great importance. As a matter 
of fact, education is never an autono- 
mous process, separate and apart 
from the society it serves. It always 
develops within a particular social 
context; it is anchored in the civili- 
zation of which it is a part; in a very 
real sense, it is the child of historic 
circumstance. Education always finds 
its central purpose, its guiding prin- 
ciples, in the particular social order 
in which it develops and functions. 
The dignity and worth accorded the 
individual, the arrangement of social 
classes and the terms on which human 
association is carried on, the locus of 
political power and the spirit and 
form of government, the nature of the 
economy and the degree of equality 
of opportunity it affords, aesthetic 
standards, value premises and moral 
commitments—all these are woven 
into the purpose and structure of an 
educational enterprise. 

But an educational system does not 
develop spontaneously as an authen- 
tic expression of a civilization. Rather, 
it represents deliberate planning, the 
acceptance or rejection of alternatives. 
Always at the point where education- 
al policies are formulated and educa- 
tional programs developed, choices 
are made among varied possibilities. 


* 


The choices made, representing, as 
they do, a positive affirmation of so- 
cial policy and opening up avenues 
for the achievement of individual and 
social purpose, affect profoundly the 
destiny of a people and the quality of 
the civilization it achieves. Obviously, 
some choices are a more authentic 
expression of the heritage of a people 
than others, and some more than 
others make education an affective 
social instrument. It is clear that, 
even though education must operate 
within the limits of the prevailing so- 
cial framework, the choices of policy 
and program are many. 

In this crisis in our national life, 
and indeed in the history of mankind, 
the conditions of our survival and of 
our greatness as a people confront us 
with the urgent demand that we build 
our educational institutions into more 
effective instruments of social policy. 
The obligations and responsibilities of 
our schools and colleges are defined 
largely in terms of the changing con- 
ditions of American life and in terms 
of the world order that is emerging. 
Education at all levels must come to 
grips with the problems of contempo- 
rary civilization. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


Problems of the present should al- 
ways occupy a central position in any 
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educational system, but they take on 
special urgency when the present is 
pregnant with crisis. Programs of edu- 
cation at the various levels and in dif- 
ferent communities may be expected 
to vary in means and methods, but 
they should all have one thing in com- 
mon: they should be relevant to the 
characteristics and problems of the 
modern world. They must be relevant 
to the problems of the developing and 
maturing individual as he makes a 
living and builds a life and also be rele- 
vant to the larger problems of public 
and social policy. 

But the past and the future also 
have their claims. A civilization is a 
continuum—it is the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. Certainly, the 
kind of dynamic action required in 
our society can never spring from ig- 
norance of the ideas and institutions 
of the past. Those persons who design 
programs of education must explore 
the whole of human experience, 
all its sweep and depth, past and 
present, and must identify for inclu- 
sion in the curriculum those elements, 
an understanding of which is essen- 
tial for wise and effective living in the 
world today. 

Nor is it to be supposed that 
the problems of human living, the 
fundamental issues that try men’s 
souls, are unique to our generation 
nor that they will be novel to the 
next. The Four Freedoms were not 
originally defined in the Atlantic 
Charter; they have been on the agen- 
da of mankind since the dawn of his- 
tory. The problems of order, freedom, 
security, and their complex interrela- 


tions in the lives of men are as old as 
human association itself. The funded 
capital of human experience—the 
age-old accumulation of ideas, values, 
knowledge, and skills—is indeed the 
coin of the realm and to debase it 
overly much is sure to lead to intel- 
lectual bankruptcy. 

Within recent years, the very term 
“cultural heritage” has fallen into 
disrepute in many quarters; there has 
been a definite tendency to discount 
the intellectual content of education. 
Dissatisfied with the selection of the 
elements in human experience that 
have so largely made up the curricu- 
lum in the past, and rebellious against 
the organization given these elements 
in the traditional school and college 
subjects, many of our contemporaries 
have come to discount the value of or- 
ganized past experience for the youth 
of today. Instead of facing the hard 
intellectual job of making a more sat- 
isfactory identification and of work- 
ing out a more effective organization, 
many have preferred to orient educa- 
tion around the interests and needs of 
children and youth as they arise in 
the problems of daily living. 

There is real danger in the dictum 
that subject matter, or the content 
of learning, should be restricted to 
what one needs to solve one’s prob- 
lems unless care be taken to insure 
that one’s problems extend far beyond 
the restricted world of primary social 
relationships. No one would deny the 
importance of interest in the learning 
process and of the desire to make edu- 
cation functional, but the possible 
range of interest of youth is extremely 
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wide and what is functional must be 
broadly interpreted. 
' To suppose that youth, without a 
great deal of guidance and direction, 
will unerringly identify those elements 
in human experience essential to a 
workable understanding of the society 
in which they live is sheer romanti- 
cism. Guidance by their elders is the 
birthright of youth, and this guidance 
will embrace the selection of a large 
part of the experiences that go to 
make up what we regard as formal 
education. I repeat, the accumulated 
capital of human experience cannot 
be written off; in one way or another, 
it must be made an essential part of 
any successful program of education. 
The most important assumption of 
democracy is that the citizen will be 
informed. And certainly, nothing is 
more important than that he have an 
understanding of the nature and ca- 
reer of human values through the ages 
and an understanding as well of the 
social arrangements and institutions 
that men have devised through their 
long history to carry their value prem- 
ises into practical operation. 
Education should be neither a hos- 
tage to the past nor an instrument 
restrained within the confines of the 
present; it also has its obligations to 
the future. In any dynamic civilization, 
education has an important role to 
play in the processes of social transi- 
tion. Certainly, in a democracy, edu- 
cation has an integrity of its own; 
however sensitive it may be to con- 
temporary social forces, it is no mere 
weather vane pointing every social 
wind that blows. Educational institu- 
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tions have the high obligation to 
serve as a critic of social values and 
processes, as a means of modifying 
the culture, as an agency of social con- 
trol and direction. 

It is not possible, of course, to order 
the more distant future according to 
some present plan, but it is possible 
for a people, through courage, deter- 
mination, and intelligence, to build 
into their civilization the standards 
they cherish and the way of life they 
deem good. Educational statesman- 
ship in America, if it is to rise above 
mere improvisation and ad hoc solu- 
tions, must have some vision of to- 
morrow’s world. 

It is this vision of what we are 
about in America, of the kind of civili- 
zation we propose to build, that will 
give a sense of direction and serve as a 
guide to both policy and program. 
The challenge to educational states- 
manship in our generation is to catch 
the vision of a society in which the 
highest hopes and aspirations in our 
tradition are spelled out in the lives 
of men and to plan and carry into 
operation the kinds of educational 
programs that will contribute most to 
the making of this kindlier and more 
humane world. 

No one who looks below the surface 
of American life today can fail to dis- 
cern the fact that we are caught in the 
grip of three momentous revolution- 
ary movements. One may be described 
as democratic, another as technologi- 
cal, and the third as demographic. 
The three, acting together, have the 
effect of creating for education and its 
institutions new centers of interest 
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and enlarged obligations and respon- 
sibilities. 


THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 


Long ago as a people, we set our 
feet on the long and twisting road 
that would ultimately lead to a free 
society for free men. One may discern 
three distinct stages in the record of 
liberty in America. 

During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, the struggle for liberty 
was carried forward through the es- 
tablishment of the apparatus of civil 
liberties. The struggle was not so 
much for individual participation in 
government as it was to set up bul- 
warks against tyranny over the indi- 
vidual and to guarantee the exercise 
of certain human rights, such as free- 
dom of speech, religion, association— 
all the liberties and rights secured by 
the Bill of Rights. 

During the nineteenth century, the 
struggle for liberty took the form of a 
struggle for individual participation 
in government—the right to vote and 
to hold office. It was a struggle to de- 
mocratize the political state by shift- 
ing the locus of political power from 
the few to the many. 

During the twentieth century, and 
especially in our own day, the struggle 
for liberty is directed toward the posi- 
tive establishment of an economic, so- 
cial, and cultural base for the develop- 
ment of personality. As Professor 
Charles E. Merriam has aptly put it, 
this third phase in the development of 
liberty— 
consists in the establishment of insti- 
tutional and legislative contrivances that 


remove special privileges or other obstacles 
to the full development of personality, or 
that build up positively richer opportunities 
for free development of the individual with 
accompanying expansion of liberty. These 
positive contributions we observe in the 
field of education, in the field of cul- 
tural opportunities, in the field of rec- 
reation, in the field of medicine and 
sanitation, in the field of protection for 
various age groups, young and old, in the 
field of economic security. The actions that 
have been taken have been designed to 
place under the citizen the educational, 
cultural, and economic base upon which his 
liberty may rest securely.' 


Despite the contradictions in Amer- 
ican life—and they are many and 
sharp—despite the wide gulf that of- 
ten separates profession of faith from 
overt act, as a people we are under- 
going a social revolution in the sense 
that we are attempting to give greater 
vitality to the democratic principles 
that lie at the base of our way of life. 
Slowly, but perceptibly, we are democ- 
ratizing the terms of human associa- 
tion, opening wider the doors to equal 
opportunity, and devising programs 
of social action designed to free com- 
mon men from insecurity, poverty, 
and fear and to make them equal 
participants in the cultural accumula- 
tions of mankind. 

As a people, we are moved to make 
the principles of democracy some- 
thing more than a weapon in the hands 
of the poor and dispossessed in their 
battle with special privilege; we are 
more disposed to make democratic 
principles the touchstone of social pol- 

* Charles E. Merriam, What Is Democracy? 
pp. 79-80. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 
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icy, the measure of men and institu- 
tions. Moreover, we cannot fail to see 
that the fate of democracy as a force 
in the world is in our keeping and that 
we succeed or fail in our trust to the 
extent that we give it vitality as a 
way of life among ourselves. Herein 
lies a challenge to educational states- 
manship and especially to those who 
are charged with the education of 
teachers. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 


More important still, perhaps, is 
the impact of technological advance 
on our society and its institutions. 
Science and invention, translated in- 
to technology, are transforming our 
world even more fundamentally than 
was the case when our Western society 
was changed from a feudal to a capi- 
talistic base. The consequences of the 
impact of technology on a culture may 
be observed at a number of stages or 
levels. 

In the first stage, the inventions, 
the machines, and the techniques pro- 
duced by technology—the telephones, 
the radios, the automobiles, the atomic 
bombs—are adopted and used with 
no great thought of their ultimate so- 
cial consequences. 

The second stage sets in when the 
use of these gadgets and machines so 
transforms the environment as to 
make many old social institutions and 
arrangements inadequate or altogeth- 
er dangerous. As illustrations, one 
might cite what the tin can has done to 
the American family—for women and 
to men—or how the atomic bomb has 
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rendered obsolete and dangerous the 
world jural system. 

The third stage occurs when social 
technology becomes an imperative, 
when old institutions must be modi- 
fied and new ones invented if men are 
not to be crushed by the forces un- 
leashed by physical technology. When 
man’s control over his physical en- 
vironment races too far ahead of his 
control over himself and his social in- 
stitutions, disaster always threatens. 
In this stage—and we are now in it— 
men must cultivate boldly the spirit 
of social inventiveness and experi- 
mentation in all areas of human rela- 
tions, whether of government, econo- 
my, or ethics. Value premises, the 
core values by which men live, need 
to be re-examined and perhaps re- 
stated. The whole fabric of social in- 
stitutions—family, community, econ- 
omy, government, education, which 
are the carriers of value premises—is 
in need of re-examination and, in 
places, of reweaving. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that one of the important differences 
between the age that is closing and the 
one that has opened is a difference in 
concept of the ways and means of hu- 
man progress. In the past, we have 
not urgently felt the need of long- 
range planning; we have relied more 
on automatic processes of adjust- 
ment. We are, however, now moving 
into an adaptive civilization. In the 
future, we shall not be able to pin our 
faith on rigid absolutes. We shall 
have to rely more on long-range plan- 
ning; social drift will have to give 
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place to policy and program; and, in 
a democracy, policy and program, in 
the long run, cannot rise higher than 
the interest, the understanding, and 
the social intelligence of the great 
mass of citizens. 

It is perfectly clear that the re- 
quirements of social technology—the 
necessity of social policy in communi- 
ty, nation, and world—are making it 
essential that education be given a 
new orientation, a new center of in- 
terest. Education for intelligent and 
effective citizenship must be given a 
high priority. In the past, and even 
yet, we have been concerned primarily 
with the education of the competent 
individual rather than of the effective 
citizen. The fruits of education have 
been too much private and personal 
and too little public and social. Even 
the scientific study of education has 
been oriented around the concept of 
education as psychological process 
with too little emphasis upon the con- 
cept of education as public and social 
policy. Our educational programs have 
contributed much to personal culture 
and prestige, much to professional 
efficiency, but far too little to an un- 
derstanding of the forces that are 
transforming the very nature of our 
civilization. 

In the future, our schools and col- 
leges will need to give more attention 
to the education of the individual and 
to the education of the citizen. Al- 
though the two have much in com- 
mon, they are by no means identical. 
As Bertrand Russell has said, cor- 
rectly I think: 


In practical daily life the education which 
results from regarding a child as an indi- 
vidual is very different from that which re- 
sults from regarding him as a future citizen. 
The cultivation of the individual mind is 
not, on the face of it, the same thing as the 
production of a useful citizen.? 


The education of the citizen re- 
quires cultivation of that breadth and 
precision of knowledge about the 
workings of political, economic, and 
social arrangements which are essen- 
tial for intelligent participation in 
policy formation. The individual may 
be well adjusted to his world of pri- 
mary social relationships in home and 
community; he may be fortunate 
enough to possess a personality free 
of disruptive anxieties and neuroses; 
he may be sober, virtuous, honest, 
hard working, and just in his dealings 
with others; he may have attained a 
high level of personal culture—he may 
have attained all these ends, and yet 
he may fall far short of being an effec- 
tive citizen. It is an assumption of 
democracy that the citizen will be in- 
formed about the matters committed 
to his decision, not only in the local 
community and in the world of pri- 
mary social relationships, but also in 
the larger community of nation and 
world; that his interests and under- 
standings will embrace the whole so- 
ciety of which he is a part; and that 
he will be enough concerned with the 
public weal to participate in the mak- 
ing of social policy. Failing to meet 
these requirements, the individual 

2 Bertrand Russell, Education and the Social 


Order, p. 10. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1932. 
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will not be an effective citizen, no 
matter what other qualities he may 
possess. And the schools and colleges 
that do not contribute to this high 
level of citizenship cannot be satisfied 
with their accomplishment. 

As scientific discovery, technologi- 
cal change, and industrial advance 
have hurried us along from a simple 
agrarian to an urban industrial so- 
ciety, problems of social and public 
policy have multiplied and at the 
same time become amazingly com- 
plex. A mere partial summary of some 
of these changes and the problems of 
policy that they have produced serves 
to illustrate something of the new and 
enlarged obligations of institutional- 
ized education if it is really to be a 
positive social force. 

First of all, and most important, 
technology is acting as a solvent of 
cultures; it is eroding the base upon 
which national isolation and self-suffi- 
ciency rest; it is forcing upon the 
peoples of the world the ultimate 
choice of co-operating or perishing. 
The challenge to educators in our time 
is to bring understanding and good 
will to the defense of peace. Even 
though for the immediate present we 
must keep a strong guard over our 
freedom, and indeed that of other peo- 
ples, in the long run the peace of the 
world will have to come to rest square- 
ly upon the principle of co-operation 
and accommodation. 

However much the political and 
economic arrangements of govern- 
ments may contribute to world unity, 
a lasting peace must be built upon the 
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intellectual and moral unity of man- 
kind. We shall, of course, have to 
perfect and invent institutional forms 
—such as the United Nations, the 
Atlantic Union, UNESCO—through 
which nations can co-operate in the 
protection of their own self-interests. 
These arrangements and the pedes- 
trian everyday decisions arrived at in 
their practical operation must be 
built upon, and buttressed against, an 
understanding among peoples—an un- 
derstanding that embraces cultural 
heritage, value premises, political ide- 
ology, legitimate national interests, 
folkways, and patterns of sentiment 
and feeling. 

Especially is it important that we 
comprehend Russia and the Orient. 
In our schools and colleges we must 
put a stop to the cultivation of the 
parochial and insular mind; we must 
make the transition from an educa- 
tional experience that coagulates learn- 
ing around the Western European- 
American tradition only to one which 
embodies the intellectual experience 
of the whole of mankind. 

No aspect of our life has undergone 
a more profound change than the 
economic system that characterized 
old rural America. Within a few swift 
decades, our economy has undergone 
a revolutionary change in both struc- 
ture and operation. It is clear, I 
think, that we have developed an 
economic system the structure and 
operation of which is incompatible 
with the inherited laissez faire policy 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the old economy, free competi- 
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tion and flexible prices made it possi- 
ble to rely upon the market mecha- 
nism to regulate, more or less auto- 
matically and with little human inter- 
vention, the myriad of relationships 
involved in the production and ex- 
change of goods. In the new economy, 
concentration of economic power and 
of production has proceeded to the 
point that, in many industries, prices 
are no longer essentially competitive 
but are determined by policy deci- 
sions. The same is true of much of the 
labor market and of agricultural 
prices as well. What was essentially 
a free-enterprise economy has be- 
come, in at least large segments, an 
administered economy. The market 
mechanism has been supplanted by 
administrative decision; we have come 
to rely less on automatic processes 
and more on human decisions and for- 
mulated policies. 

The operation of our economy has 
come to require social engineering of 
the highest quality and it requires, 
too, a high degree of economic literacy 
on the part of all citizens. That the 
American economic system work effi- 
ciently, serving the needs and pro- 
tecting the rights of all equitably and 
justly, is essential for our way of life 
and for our position of leadership 
among the peoples of the world. The 
problems we face in this area of our 
national life require imagination, flex- 
ibility of mind, creative attitude, 
democratic spirit, loyalty to the pub- 
lic interest, and, above all, insight 
into the workings of our economic ar- 
rangements. The need for the develop- 


ment of these attitudes and the gain- 
ing of these insights and understand- 
ings defines one of the major objec- 
tives of American education. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION 


For some decades now, population 
changes in this country have been 
such as to constitute a demographic 
revolution of great importance. The 
long-time decline in fertility (tempo- 
rarily arrested, but only temporarily, 
it appears) the aging of the popula- 
tion; regional, community, and class 
differentials in the birth rate; the un- 
equal pressure of population on the 
resource structure and the consequent 
movement of people from farm to 
city, across state lines, and from re- 
gion to region in search of economic 
and social opportunity—these and 
other aspects of population change 
have created problems that are cen- 
tral in the political, economic, and so- 
cial life of the nation. 

In the future, we may expect one 
aspect or another of population prob- 
lems to intrude itself into the consider- 
ation of any programs for the full uti- 
lization of human and natural re- 
sources, for the establishment of eco- 
nomic balance between the major 
regions of the nation, for the safe- 
guarding of the family as a social in- 
stitution, for the occupational and so- 
cial adjustment of both the young and 
the older worker, for the improve- 
ment of health or housing, or for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
equality of educational opportunity. 
In fact, population problems have 
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become an integral part of the whole 
structure of social and public policy. 
I agree with Gunnar Myrdal’s ap- 
praisal that, next to the problems of 
peace and war, the problems growing 
out of population change will be the 
most fateful that democracies will 
have to face. Here again are prob- 
lems of policy and program that educa- 
tional leadership cannot avoid, even if it 
would. 
SHAPING THE FUTURE 


Still other aspects of social change 
with which education must deal come 
readily to mind: the emergence of the 
centralized state, with its new con- 
trols over the economy and its en- 
larged obligations for social welfare; 
the destruction of the old social skills 
necessary for co-operative human as- 
sociation and the setting of group 
against group and special interest 
against special interest; the partial 
breakdown of the local community as 
a social instrument. 

Too long have I been laboring the 
concept that deliberate conscious con- 
trol of human affairs is both necessary 
and inescapable, but this is a concept 
of profound importance. As Walter 
Lippmann has put it: 

Surely it is clear that we have moved into 
an age when conscious, deliberate direction 
of human affairs is necessary and unavoid- 
able. Thus there has entered into the mind of 


the race an ambition as daring as any in the 
history of human affairs. The ideal that a 
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social order can and should be planned and 
managed has taken root among the peoples 
themselves and the sovereign power is in 
their hands. This is a revolution in the out- 
look of mankind. In the magnitude of its 
implications it is like the discovery of reason 
in ancient Greece, like the intuition of the 
sanctity of life among the sages and mystics, 
like the revival of interest in the natural 
world during the Renaissance, pregnant with 
power to influence the whole course of civili- 
zation.3 


The concept that men can catch 
a vision of tomorrow’s world and that 
they can pursue a course of action 
which will, in some degree, shape the 
future to their will is what makes edu- 
cation in our day an important instru- 
ment of social progress. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that, for this and 
the next generation, the most impor- 
tant obligation of our schools and col- 
leges is to equip our youth with the 
values, the motivations, knowledge, 
and intelligence they will need in 
working out co-operatively the design 
of a better world. In some way we 
shall have to provide youth with the 
experiences that will enable them to 
comprehend the moving forces of 
their day, that will enable them so to 
order and understand the world of hu- 
man relationships of their time that 
they will not be lost in it or seek to es- 
cape from it. 

3Quoted in Ralph Henry Gabriel, The 


Course of American Democratic Thought, pp. 414- 
15. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1940. 
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IMPROVING DISCUSSION AS A MEANS OF 
IMPROVING UNDERSTANDING’ 


EDGAR S. FARLEY 
W. K. Kellogg Junior High School, Battle Creek, Michigan 


HARVEY OVERTON 
Battle Creek Public High School, Battle Creek, Michigan 


HEN TEACHERS AND PUPILS take 
Was to improve classroom dis- 
cussions, is there an increase in under- 
standing of the problems discussed? 
Most of us take for granted an affirma- 
tive answer to this question, just as 
we take for granted many other things 
about our teaching. Assumptions are 
necessary, but it is profitable to try to 
validate as many of them as possible 
by testing them in action. The re- 
search reported here resulted from our 
decision to test some of our beliefs 
concerning the consequences of class- 
room discussion. 

An investigation in which a teacher 
tests the effectiveness of his own prac- 
tices in order to improve them is one 
type of “action research.” In this sort 
of inquiry, data are gathered to deter- 
mine the degree to which a specific 
classroom practice has achieved the 
purposes for which it was designed. 
Once these data have been collected 
and interpreted, the teacher can, if he 
wishes, modify his practices in the 
light of his findings. 

Stephen M. Corey, of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was our 


consultant during the period of this study as well 
as in the preparation of this report. 


THE HYPOTHESIS TO BE TESTED 


In our teaching of English and the 
social studies, we had assumed that 
students learned to understand a prob- 
lem as a result of adequate discussion 
of it. We decided that this need not be 
assumed but could be formulated as a 
hypothesis and tested. Our hypothesis, 
containing a statement of the action 
we planned to take, as well as the an- 
ticipated consequences of this action, 
was: “Actions taken to improve the 
ability of boys and girls to engage in 
discussions will result in a more pene- 
trating understanding of the problems 
being discussed.” 

The groups for which we chose to 
test this hypothesis were two fused- 
studies classes at the eleventh-grade 
level. This fusion of United States his- 
tory and junior English had some ad- 
vantages over traditional courses for 
the kind of inquiry we were to con- 
duct. Improvement of discussion tech- 
niques and the understanding of 
problems were skills that students 
could identify as important to both 
history and English. Furthermore, the 
two-hour session, a result of the fusion, 
afforded us enough time to complete a 
unit of the experiment at one meeting 
of the class. 
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Once we had decided to study 
whether steps taken to improve dis- 
cussions resulted in a more penetrating 
understanding of the problems being 
discussed, we identified two major jobs 
to be done. One was to formulate and 
carry out plans designed to improve 
the discussion skills of our classes and, 
to the degree that we were able, to 
evaluate the consequences. The other 
was to develop ways of measuring the 
degree to which a problem was under- 
stood. The relations between these 
variables could then be determined. 


IMPROVING DISCUSSION SKILLS 


Identifying criteria.—We did three 
things to improve discussion skills. 
First, we asked each class participat- 
ing in the study to identify criteria for 
effective discussion. A composite of 


their thinking and discussion, which 
was mimeographed and used as a 
guide during daily classroom discus- 
sions, is reproduced below. 


Discussion STANDARDS ACCEPTED 
BY FusED GROUPS 


The discussion group must be attentive. 

The discussion must be based on facts, 
and the group should test statements pro- 
posed as facts by members of the group. 

The group must be so organized and situ- 
ated as to encourage discussion. 

The participation of group members 
should be widespread. 

It is the responsibility of group members 
to see that the discussion does not wander. 

No one member, nora small group, should 
be allowed to monopolize the discussion. 

The group members should present in- 
formation in a form which is clear and under- 
standable to the total group. 

The members of the group are obligated to 
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follow the generally accepted practices of 
good manners. 

Those group members who find it easy 
to talk should accept the responsibility of 
helping to bring shy or quiet members into 
the discussion. 

The group should pause from time to time 
to summarize the discussion to that point. 

The group should attempt to propose a 
solution or solutions to the problem being 
discussed. 


These criteria imply a high level of 
aspiration. We felt that the pupils did 
a good job of verbalizing, at least, the 
characteristics of a good discussion. 

Methods of approach.—The second 
step was to study the methods by 
which a problem may be approached. 
The diagram shown in Figure 1 was 
developed and was used as a guide 
during our daily discussions. 

Appraisal.—The final attempt to 
improve the discussion procedures in- 
volved the use of the following check 
list to obtain the students’ evaluation 
of their own participation throughout 
the semester. 


CueEcK LIsT FOR SELF-APPRAISAL? 


It is apparent that whatever one may do 
“in life,” the ability to talk well and to ex- 
press one’s ideas to a group is an important as- 
set. The following check list will help you to 
help yourself improve your ability to take part 
in group discussions. 


As a member of the group, did I do a 
good or bad job in this particular group dis- 
cussion? 

A. What part did I play in this group dis- 
cussion? 
1. Did I take an active part? 
2. Was I an enthusiastic participant? 

2 Adapted from “Learning through Group 
Discussion,’ Civic Training. Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Press, 1950. 


IMPROVING DISCUSSION FOR UNDERSTANDING 


. Was I an active listener to what 
others had to say? 

. Did I dominate the group? Or try to? 

. Did I get off the subject? 

. Was I timid about expressing my 
point of view? 

. Did I fail to participate? Why? 

a) Lack of preparation? 
b) Afraid? 
c) Thought the discussion “silly” or 
beneath me? 
d) Just “not interested”? 
. Was I well prepared to take part in the 
group discussion? 
1. Did I pick facts that had real bearing 
on the problem? 

. Did I select and organize my facts 
so that they were interesting to the 
group? 

. Did I have enough facts to support 
my point of view? 


C. 
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4. Did I find unanswered questions in 
my mind because I did not have 
enough data? 

5. Did I use reliable sources of informa- 
tion for the facts I needed? 

What was my attitude during the group 

discussion? 

1. Was I opinionated? 

2. Was I willing to respect the point of 
view expressed by others? (Now, be 
honest—all others?) 

. Was I willing to weigh the different 
points of view which were expressed 
before I came to a conclusion? 

. Did I get “mad” or emotionally up- 
set as the discussion progressed? 

. Was I eager to hear what others of the 
group were thinking? 

. Was I willing to compromise on issues 
I regarded as important? Too willing? 

. Was I so opposed to compromise that 


NAMING THE 
PROBLEM 


What are the assumptions 
concerning it? 


DISCUSSING 
THE 


PROBLEM 


What are the outstanding 
attitudes about it? 


Ways oF UNCOVERING ATTITUDES ( ) O 


1. Reading 

2. Seeing motion pictures 
3. Understanding one’s self 
4. Understanding others 


What are the facts 
concerning it? 


Ways or Discoverinc Facts 
. Reading 
. Seeing motion pictures 
. Field trips 
. Inviting speakers to classroom 
. Interviewing 


PROPOSING SOLUTIONS TO 
THE PROBLEM 


ACTING IN TERMS OF THE 
SOLUTIONS 


Fic. 1.—Chart showing seating arrangements and methods of approach in discussion of a problem 
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I delayed or prevented the group from 
reaching a conclusion? 
D. Did I benefit from participating in this 

group discussion? 

1. Did I do clear thinking or merely “re- 
arrange my prejudices”? 

2. Will the skills I acquired in the group 
discussions help me to think clearly 
and intelligently in new situations? 


By taking these three steps, we 
hoped that we and our students would 
grow in ability to discuss a problem. 
Subsequently, we analyzed verbatim 
records of the discussions to look for 
one tangible indication of growth, 
namely, spread of participation. Our 
next job was to find ways to measure 
the degree to which the problem dis- 
cussed was understood. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


In order to learn whether our at- 
tempts to improve discussion resulted 
in better understanding of the problem 
being discussed, we decided to conduct 
“measured” discussions at intervals 
during the semester. In these discus- 
sions, the following steps were taken: 

1. The class was presented with a 
brief article dealing with a current 
problem. This was done so that each 
pupil would have some background for 
taking part in the discussion. Twenty 
minutes were allowed for reading the 
article—an amount of time which en- 
abled everyone to finish. 

2. To determine the students’ un- 
derstanding of the main idea in the 
article, a brief true-false test was giv- 
en. After one trial, we found that there 
was so little correlation (+ .16) be- 
tween scores on the true-false test and 
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on the first “Problem Analysis”—a 
term which is explained below—as to 
fail to justify using the true-false test. 
Consequently, we discontinued its use. 

3. Next, a problem-analysis form 
was completed by the students as a 
measure of their understanding of the 
problem. From now on in this article, 
this step will be referred to as ‘‘Prob- 
lem Analysis, First Trial.” Twenty 
minutes were allowed for this step. 
The form, with space for writing omit- 
ted, is reproduced below: 


PROBLEM-ANALYSIS FoRM 
Directions —Think carefully about each 
question before attempting the answer. Be sure 
that your answers say all that you think should 
be said in order to answer the question fully. 
Answers which have been well thought out 
should be brief and concise. 


a) In your opinion, what is the basic 
problem? 

b) What are the most generally accepted 
proposed solutions for the problem? 

c) What are the basic elements of the 
problem? 

d) What are the main facts known to be 
true about the problem? 

e) What terms do you think must be un- 
derstood in order to study the problem 
efficiently? 

f) What additional sources of information 
will help in the study of the problem? 
(Books, people, articles, bibliographies, 
etc.)3 


4. The completion of the problem- 
analysis form was followed by a thirty- 
five-minute discussion which was re- 
corded on tape. A typescript was sub- 


3 This step proved to have little value, be- 
cause pupils merely listed the suggestions given 
in the parentheses. It was, therefore, dropped 
after the first experimental session. 
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sequently made so that an analysis of 
the discussion could be made. 

5. Immediately after the discus- 
sion, the problem-analysis form was 
again completed by the students. This 
is hereafter referred to as “Problem 
Analysis, Second Trial.” Twenty min- 
utes were given to this step. 

A scale to enable us to score the re- 
sponses was developed and used for 
both the First and the Second Trials of 
the Problem-Analysis Form. The dif- 
ference in point scores between these 
two trials was considered as a measure 
of the growth or regression in under- 
standing that had resulted from the 
discussion. Each of the present au- 
thors scored the Problem Analysis, 
First and Second Trials, for both class- 
es. An individual pupil’s score on each 
trial was the average of our two scores. 
The coefficient of correlation between 
these independent scorings was + .84, 
which we interpreted as reasonably 
satisfactory for reliability. 

The plan outlined above was put in- 
to effect at the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of the second semester of 
1949-50. Thus, we had three discus- 
sions by each of the two classes. The 
problems discussed were: Session I, 
“Labor and Management’’; Session 
II, “The United States in the World 
of 1950”; Session III, “Where Shall 
We Hide from Modern Weapons of 
Destruction?” 


THE DATA GATHERED 


At the conclusion of the experimen- 
tal period, we had available for analy- 
sis the following data: (1) the gain or 


regression of each student for each dis- 
cussion, based on the Problem-Analy- 
sis Form, First and Second Trials, and 
(2) the typescripts of the recording of 
each discussion by each of the two 
classes. These data could be analyzed 
to provide tentative answers to a num- 
ber of questions. Because of our main 
hypothesis, however, we were par- 
ticularly interested in the following 
queries: 


1. Was there a gain in understanding of 
the problem following each ‘“‘measured”’ dis- 
cussion period? 

2. Did the gains remain constant for the 
three experimental sessions? 

3. Did the quantity of teacher participa- 
tion decrease? 

4. What relation existed between pene- 
tration of understanding and the amount of 
teacher participation? 

5. What relation existed between the 
amount of each pupil’s participation and 
his gain in Problem-Analysis-Form scores? 


THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Each experimental group showed a 
definite gain in understanding prob- 
lems following the discussions. More 
than that, in each group, the average 
gain in penetration of understanding 
increased in each. successive discus- 
sion, presumably as a result of in- 
creased ability in discussion proce- 
dures. Table 1 shows that, in Experi- 
mental Group A, the average gain as a 
result of the first discussion was 1.04 
points; the second discussion resulted 
in a gain of 4.58 points; and the third, 
6.96 points. The corresponding figures 
for Experimental Group B were 3.05, 
5.09, and 8.62. It should be empha- 
sized that these are average gains for 
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class groups. In each class, some indi- 
viduals made much higher gains while 
some regressed. 

Both of us were somewhat shocked 
when the typescript of the first ses- 
sion revealed so large a per cent of 
teacher contributions in the discus- 
sion. As can be seen in Table 1, the 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF CONTRIBUTION TO DISCUSSION 
BY TEACHERS AND STUDENTS’ GAIN IN 
PENETRATION OF UNDERSTANDING 


Average 
Gain in 
Student 
Under- 
standing 


Per Cent 
of Con- 


Teacher tribution 


Teacher A: 
First discussion 
Second discussion. ... 
Third discussion 


Teacher B: 
First discussion 
Second discussion. .. . 
Third discussion... . . 


1.04 
4.58 
6.96 


per cent of contributions by the teach- 
ers decreased as the experiment pro- 
gressed. Apparently, learning about 
what we were doing changed us. The 
data indicate that, as the number of 
lines of teacher contribution decreased 
in each successive experimental dis- 
cussion, the average pupil gain in 
problem understanding increased. How 
much of this increase in gain was due 
to the decrease in teacher participa- 
tion cannot be inferred from the data. 
Both of us, however, felt that it was 
an important factor in the increase. 
There was a slight inverse relation 
between a pupil’s participation in dis- 
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cussion and his gain in understanding 
if we define “participation” as quan- 
tity of oral contributions. The correla- 
tion for Experimental Group A was 
— .31 and for Experimental Group B 
— .12. While these coefficients are low, 
they clearly imply an inverse relation 
between the variables. It is possible 
that the coefficients are low because 
the highly intelligent class members, 
who ordinarily participated most, 
knew more about each discussion topic 
prior to the discussion. Thus, they re- 
ceived “near-ceiling” scores on the 
Problem-Analysis-Form, First Trial, 
which left them little opportunity to 
indicate gain in the second trial. We 
plan to investigate this hypothesis 
further. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


It will be remembered that the hy- 
pothesis of our study was: “Actions 
taken to improve the ability of boys 
and girls to engage in discussions will 
result in a more penetrating under- 
standing of the issues being dis- 
cussed.”’ It is felt that the evidence re- 
inforces our belief that efforts to im- 
prove discussion do increase pupils’ 
penetration of understanding of prob- 
lems. However, several limitations in 
our procedure served to make the 
findings ambiguous. 

We found that we had designed a 
study which was too time-consuming, 
in light of other things we had to do, 
and that we had gathered more data 
than we could analyze. Apart from 
frequency of participation, we had 
only subjective evidence to indicate 


Teacher 
45 
39 
27 
36 3.05 
19 5-09 
16 8.62 
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whether our pupils had improved in 
ability to use better discussion pro- 
cedures. The verbatim transcriptions 
were rich sources of evidence regarding 
group dynamics, but to analyze these 
records required insights and skills we 
did not have time to develop. Four 
members of Experimental Group A 
and seven members of Experimental 
Group B made no oral contribution to 
any of the discussions. On the other 
hand, one pupil’s contribution of 228 
lines and a contribution of 151 lines by 
another pupil indicate that some 
domination of the discussion by indi- 
viduals occurred. We felt that there 
was definite improvement in both ex- 
perimental groups in the use of discus- 
sion procedure, but the improvement 
was not consistent. Neither group be- 
lieved that the “Discussion Stand- 
ards” had been met satisfactorily. 
We realize that the experimental 
period was too short to justify more 
than tentative conclusions. Each class 
held but three experimental discus- 
sions, with the result that the data ob- 
tained are not sufficient to smooth out 
the effect of external factors influenc- 
ing the discussion. For example, the 
third discussion was held during the 
week in which final examinations were 
given throughout the school, and some 
participants were sufficiently worried 
about these examinations to be almost 
wholly uninterested in the discussion. 
Another factor affecting the results 


was student interest in the topic dis- 
cussed. For example, the third discus- 
sion—on atomic warfare—was of par- 
ticular interest to one pupil. Conse- 
quently, he contributed so much that 
he dominated the discussion, even 
though, as he privately told one of us 
later, “I knew that I was breaking one 
of the standards.” It is safe to assume 
that some of the participants who 
made few or no contributions lacked 
interest in the topics. 


THE VALUE OF THE STUDY 


Despite these and other limitations, 
we felt that the experiment was well 
designed for getting evidence to help 
in the improvement of our classroom 
procedures. It will be remembered 
that our objective was to test the effec- 
tiveness of our practices. We would 
like to stress our conviction that the 
chief value of what we did does not 
necessarily lie in its results, which are 
tentative at best, but in the methods 
that we used to test a belief. By using 
similar techniques, any teacher in any 
classroom can examine his assump- 
tions, thus escaping from the reign of 
guesswork and tradition which has 
hampered the development of better 
techniques of teaching. Experimenta- 
tion such as we attempted is time-con- 
suming, and, at times, frustrating, but 
both of us are convinced that the re- 
sults, both direct and incidental, are 
highly rewarding. 
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RAPID READING WITH A PURPOSE 


E. W. DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


gory IS MOST EFFECTIVE when 
it is directed toward the perform- 
ance of definite, clearly defined jobs. 
This is true in reading as well as in 
other fields. Our training of students 
in reading will be most effective if we 
identify definite reading jobs and train 
directly for their performance. 


NECESSITY FOR RAPID READING 


One reading job for which every 
adult should be prepared is the rapid 
reading of books. The typical modern 
book, to use round numbers, has per- 
haps three hundred pages, with three 


hundred words to the page. Such a 
book, read at the rate of three hundred 
words a minute, would take the reader 
five hours. Remember that all these 
figures are general averages, just for 
purposes of illustration. Books vary 
tremendously, and readers vary tre- 
mendously, but suppose we assume 
that this “average book” takes this 
“average reader” five hours to read. 
How many people have five hours to 
devote to a book? How many books 
are worth five hours’ time? What 
about the tremendous stream of books 
coming from the presses, as many, 
perhaps, as ten thousand in one year? 

Of course, no one wants to read all 
the books published, but most intelli- 
gent persons would like to read a good 
many of them. They may read book 


* 


reviews, but in many cases they will 
not be satisfied with a book review. In 
fact, the book review may make them 
want even more to get hold of the 
book. But how many books can any- 
one read at five hours a book? 

The only possible answer is that we 
must get the meat out of a book in less 
than five hours. We must do it in one 
hour, or even in a half-hour or less. 
We must learn some kind of rapid 
reading that will especially fit the 
situation of getting the gist of a book 
in a short time. For this particular 
purpose, we must devise a special 
method, and we must then practice 
that method until it works well 
enough to fulfil its purpose. 


PRACTICE THROUGH BOOK REVIEWS 


As a practice exercise for rapid read- 
ing of a book, teachers at many levels 
may ask their students to prepare a 
book review. The teacher wishes the 
student to become acquainted with 
the book and to have some idea of its 
message and worth. There is no time 
for the student to read the entire book. 
He is just to “review it” and to write 
his impressions. This is a definite job 
which requires a definite kind of rapid 
reading. 

As an illustration of how definite 
directions can be given for this definite 
job, directions to students for prepar- 
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ing a book review are shown below. 
These directions have been used with 
marked success for a considerable 
time. The students report that follow- 
ing these directions gives them an en- 
tirely new slant on rapid reading with 
a purpose. They report that, in other 
kinds of rapid reading, they follow 
the principles embodied in the direc- 
tions and attain successful results. 

The method of book reviewing is 
just one application of the general 
technique of rapid reading by reading 
selected parts. The book-reviewer 
reads certain parts of a book and thus 
forms a general evaluation of the 
whole. For other purposes, he might 
read other parts, but this general 
principle holds: “If you cannot read 
everything, read the important parts.” 
The student must be taught what 
those parts are. 

To make the assignment more prac- 
tical and to impress on the students 
that they are doing a job which is done 
daily by highly skilled persons, the 
directions are put in the form of 
telling how a professional book- 
reviewer does his work. High-school 
students should precede their own 
teviewing by reading book reviews in 
the magazine sections of Sunday news- 
papers or in other magazines. In that 
way, they will become more aware of 
the importance of book-reviewing and 
will begin to feel that the job of 
getting the gist of a whole book in a 
short time is really interesting. Their 
own reviewing will then give them a 
peep behind the scenes. They will 
appreciate the expertness of the pro- 


fessional reviewer and will feel that 
they understand his work better. 

Because the reviewer’s reading is 
dictated by what he has to write, 
the directions include not only how a 
reviewer reads, but also how he writes 
a review. He actually reads to answer 
certain questions. He must write the 
answers to those questions; therefore, 
he must read to answer them also. 
Thus, the directions on how to write 
a book review are an integral part of 
how to read for a book review. 

The directions included here are 
especially slanted toward the reading 
of professional educational books. 
They are, therefore, suited to the 
needs of specific readers and to the na- 
ture of the professional books they 
read. If one were to plan directions for 
the reading of other kinds of books, 
the directions would have to be modi- 
fied accordingly. This modification 
would be necessary in order to carry 
out the principle, stated earlier, that 
“training is most effective when it is 
directed toward the performance of 
definite, clearly defined jobs.” It 
would also illustrate the principle 
that the training must take into ac- 
count the needs and nature of the per- 
son being trained. 

Use of the following directions on 
“How To Prepare a Book Review” 
has produced an immediate and con- 
siderable improvement in this type of 
reading by the groups receiving the 
training. If we can identify other 
definite and clearly distinguishable 
types of reading needed by students 
and then can plan specific training in 
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those particular types of reading, we 
will undoubtedly find that “rapid read- 
ing with a purpose” will produce good 
results. 


HOW TO PREPARE A BOOK REVIEW 


1. A reviewer is always limited for 
space. He is told to write his review 
in just so many words. In this case, 
the review is to be about five hundred 
words. The first half of the review is 
to be a summary; the second half, 
comment. 


2. How does a reviewer “read” a 
book? 

a) He reads the preface; for 
often the author tells here 
why he wrote the book, what 
field he tried to cover, what 
points he tried to make, and 
so on. 

b) The reviewer studies the 
table of contents. The table 
of contents tells what topics 
are covered in the book and, 
from the paging at the right, 
the reviewer can tell how 
much space has been given to 
each topic. 

The reviewer samples the 
book, reading a little here 
and there. Every reader has 
often sampled books in book 
stores or libraries by opening 
them at random and reading 
a little to find out whether or 
not he wants to buy the book 
or to take it home. 

The reviewer reads the first 
or last chapter or other parts 
that seem to summarize the 
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book. If the place where the 
author gives his whole mes- 
sage in a short passage can 
be found, the reviewer saves 
much time. 


3. When the reviewer begins to 
write, he tells first what the book is 
about. He does not repeat the table 
of contents. Instead, he tells (@) what 
field or area the book covers and (6) 
what the chief emphasis of the book 
is. Jn other words, what is most of the 
book about? Which are the longest 
chapters? To which topic is most space 
given? 

4. The reviewer comments on the 
book. In practice, reviewers may mix 
their summary and their comments, 
but for the present purpose he puts all 
the summary (250 words) first and all 
the comment (250 words) last. The 
comment is the most important part 
because it tells the reader of the review 
whether or not he wants to buy and 
read the book himself. In the comment 
section of the review, the reviewer 
answers the following questions and 
adds still other observations: 

a) Is the book interesting? The 
reviewer can tell this by read- 
ing parts of the book here and 
there. If he wants to read 
more, it is interesting; if he 
does not, it is not interesting. 
For whom is the book writ- 
ten? The author had some 
audience in mind. Who was 
it? Teachers, professors, par- 
ents, laymen, who? The re- 
viewer can tell this from the 
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preface or through sampling 
the book. 

c) Is the book easy to read? 
Sampling quickly tells the re- 
viewer whether the book is 
easy or hard to read. 

d) Is the book technical? Is it 
full of technical language, 
figures, graphs, tables, etc.? 

e) Is the book practical? As the 
reviewer samples it, does it 
sound as if it were about real 
people? Could the book’s sug- 
gestions be followed? Is it 
close to reality? 

f) Is the book sketchy or com- 
plete? How completely and 
fully does it cover its subject? 
The reviewer can get this 


from the table of contents 
and from sampling. 

g) Are there any parts of the 
book that the reviewer par- 
ticularly likes? He should 
look at the table of contents 
to find a chapter that appeals 
to him. He should then read 
some of it and tell how and 
why he likes it. 

h) How could the book be im- 
proved? Most reviewers state 
at the end of their reviews 
that something might have 
been done better. They do 
this to show what good re- 
viewers they are. The present 
reviewer should make some 
such comment for this book. 
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AN EXPEPIMENTAL PROGRAM FOR 
TRAINING CORE TEACHERS 


JOHN M. MICKELSON 
Temple University 


N EXPERIMENTAL program was ini- 
tiated two years ago at Temple 
University to meet a constantly in- 
creasing number of requests from 
schools in the area for core teachers, 
common-learnings teachers, or teach- 
ers trained to fill positions in the vari- 
ous types of unified curriculums. The 
regular pre-service program of the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education offered 
the teacher-to-be experiences which 
would help him adjust to teaching in 
a core class, but it did not prepare him 
specifically for such a position." Hence, 
it was decided to establish an experi- 
mental curriculum for a limited num- 
ber of selected students who wished 
to become core teachers. This course 
was to be extended a year beyond the 
usual pre-service program, and the 
Master of Education degree was to be 
granted upon its completion. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
THE PROGRAM 


After considerable staff discussion, 
it was decided to admit to the program 
only those applicants who had already 


For an account of the regular secondary 
teacher-training program at Temple University, 
see Joseph S. Butterweck, “A Laboratory Ap- 
proach to Teacher Preparation,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXXVI (May, 
1950), 275-83. 
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given promise of becoming superior 
teachers. It was further decided that 
the specific requirements for admis- 
sion should include (1) completion of 
three years of college work, (2) com- 
pletion of certain basic professional 
courses, (3) above-average scholastic 
standing, (4) outstanding perform- 
ance in the first semester of practice 
teaching, and (5) approval by the 
staff of the Division of Secondary 
Education. Thus, the students enter 
upon the program, familiarly known 
as the “Five-Year Program,” at the 
beginning of the Senior year. 

At this point in his pre-service 
training, the student has completed, 
among others, courses designed to ori- 
ent him to modern education in gen- 
eral and to secondary education in 
particular. Both of these courses re- 
quire extensive visiting of schools of 
all kinds. In addition, the student has 
had an informal group experience with 
children and acquired some of the 
techniques for studying them. Fol- 
lowing this experience, he has done 
preliminary student teaching, which 
is accompanied by a general-methods 
course. Finally, in a course entitled 
“Source Units” he has acquired some 
of the techniques for organizing the 
materials of instruction. 
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In his nonprofessional courses he 
has nearly completed the work re- 
quired for his teaching major and 
minor. Also, he has followed a program 
of general education which includes 
experiences in the language arts, crea- 
tive arts, sciences, and social sciences. 
In “Student Problems” he has been 
given an opportunity to examine him- 
self critically. 


THE PROGRAM 


Once accepted, the student is freed 
from a number of the usual depart- 
mental graduation requirements and 
henceforth follows a program tailored 
as much as possible to his individual 
needs. The program, as it has devel- 
oped, now includes five required 
“core” courses. In addition, the stu- 
dent must become certified in at least 
two teaching fields, one of which must 
be English or social studies. (There is 
no certification of core teachers in 
Pennsylvania.) Actually, many of the 
graduates of the program are also 
certified in an additional teaching 
field, usually science or mathematics. 

The English or social-studies re- 
quirement was instituted partly to 
meet Philadelphia’s requirements for 
common-learnings teachers and partly 
because of the staff’s viewpoint that 
core classes often involved both sub- 
jects. Justification for this decision 
has recently appeared in the United 
States Office of Education Bulletin, 
Core Curriculum in Public High 
Schools,? which revealed that, in 72.7 


2 Core Curriculum in Public High Schools: An 
Inquiry into Practices, 1949, p. 13. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 5. 


per cent of 1,119 core classes studied, 
the content of the core represented a 
combination of English and social 
studies. In an additional 19.2 per cent 
of the cases in the study, the combina- 
tion was English and social studies 
plus one or more other subjects. Thus, 
only 8.1 per cent of the 1,119 core 
classes studied followed a combination 
of subjects which did not include Eng- 
lish or social studies, or both. 

The remainder of the work during 
these two years is about evenly di- 
vided between academic and profes- 
sional courses. Because of scheduling 
problems, permission has been granted 
for students to take courses for both 
graduate and undergraduate credit 
during these last two years. Over the 
five-year period the student must ac- 
cumulate a total of 128 undergraduate 
credits and 30 graduate credits, which 
meet the standards of accomplishment 
ordinarily expected of graduate stu- 
dents. Upon the completion of the 
fifth year and prior to the granting of 
the Master of Education degree, the 
student takes a comprehensive exami- 
nation in secondary education. Half 
the examination is devoted to the gen- 
eral field of secondary education; the 
other half is directly concerned with 
the core curriculum. 

The heart of the program is found 
in the five core courses mentioned 
earlier. The first of these, a course 
titled Core Curriculum,” is “de- 
signed to help the student acquire the 
abilities necessary to share with other 
teachers the responsibility of guiding 
the growth of pupils over an extended 
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period of time through curriculum ex- 
periences that have optimum func- 
tional value.” This course involves 
visits to schools having the core cur- 
riculum, the determination of core 
themes, and the organization of these 
into “actual teaching-learning ma- 
terials.” 

The most important experience for 
the student occurs in the “Internship 
in Core Curriculum.” For a full public 
school semester he spends the entire 
day in a junior high school which has 
a core program. He is assigned to a co- 
operating teacher as an assistant 
teacher. In that capacity he assumes 
responsibility for many of the activi- 
ties of the class, including much of the 
teaching. He serves on various faculty 
committees, shoulders his share of the 
administrative duties, makes home 
visits, and may even take part in the 
annual faculty play! In short, for a 
full semester, under the direction of 
the co-operating teacher and the Uni- 
versity supervisor, the student follows 
a daily schedule as nearly like that of 
a core teacher as possible. This ex- 
perience is intended to come at the 
close of the Senior year or the begin- 
ning of the graduate year. The intern- 
ship has been placed at this point in 
order to give the student at least one 
semester before he completes the pro- 
gram to correct any deficiencies he 
may have discovered or to acquire ad- 
ditional competencies. 

At the same time that he is enrolled 
in the internship, he also enrols for the 
“Practicum in Core Curriculum.” The 
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practicum is directed by the Universi- 
ty supervisor and must be taken con- 
currently with the internship. Weekly 
meetings are held, at which problems 
arising from the internship are shared, 
and students and instructor work co- 
operatively to find solutions for the 
difficulties. Once each month students, 
co-operating teachers, principals and 
other administrative officials, the Uni- 
versity supervisor, and the director of 
the Division of Secondary Education 
meet to discuss problems of common 
interest. These joint discussions have 
proved to be fruitful. 

Although no thesis is required in the 
Five-Year Program, it is the belief of 
the staff that the student should have 
experience in identifying and solving 
an educational problem. For this rea- 
son each member of the program is re- 


quired to undertake a “‘Project in Core 
Curriculum.” The student works on 


his own on this project, having regular 
conferences with the instructor in lieu 
of attending formal classes. The cri- 
teria for the selection of a project are 
as follows: (1) The project must be 
more than a mere clerical job. (2) The 
project must have value to the student 
as a prospective core teacher. (3) The 
project must have value to other core 
teachers. This experience is usually 
offered in conjunction with, or subse- 
quent to, the internship. 

The fifth core course, usually taken 
in conjunction with the internship, is 
“Group Development.” This is “an in- 
troductory study of the principles and 
problems of group dynamics.” It pro- 
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vides “an opportunity for experienc- 
ing, observing, and practicing basic 
human-relations skills necessary in the 
achievement of a democratic group 
process.” It is intended to give the stu- 
dents a solid basis for using group 
techniques in their own classrooms. 
“Group Development” is not a special 
course designed for this program but is 
one given regularly by the Fels Center 
for the Study of Group Dynamics, 
Temple University. 

The other professional courses tak- 
en by the student are selected from 
those regularly offered by the Division 
of Secondary Education and the other 
departments of the Teachers College 
of Temple University. The courses are 
selected according to the needs of the 
individual concerned. In these classes 
the students come in contact with in- 
service teachers from Philadelphia and 
the surrounding areas. These contacts, 
as well as the experiences in the intern- 
ship, are believed to be especially 
valuable in helping the students to 
bridge the gap which often exists be- 
tween university training and the ac- 
tual school situation. 

In addition to his professional 
courses, each student must pursue an 
undergraduate major and minor. He 
also pursues such other academic 
courses, graduate and undergraduate, 
as will provide him with as many and 
varied experiences as possible outside 
his areas of specialization. These may 
include courses in art, dramatics, 
speech, psychology, sociology, etc. 
Thus, the last two years are roughly 


divided between academic and pro- 
fessional courses. 


RISING SUN EXPERIMENT 


Until recently only Philadelphia 
junior high schools had been utilized 
for the internship, but beginning in 
September, 1950, an arrangement was 
worked out whereby three students 
per semester may take the internship 
at the high school in Rising Sun, 
Maryland. The internship at Rising 
Sun differs from the Philadelphia pro- 
gram in that each student is directly 
responsible for one core class plus addi- 
tional teaching responsibilities which 
bring his assigned teaching load to 
somewhat over half-time. The remain- 
der of the school day is devoted to 
planning, conferences, and similar ac- 
tivities. The classes are assigned di- 
rectly to the students, with the high 
school furnishing one supervisor for 
the three students rather than assign- 
ing each student directly to a co-op- 
erating teacher. A portion of the stu- 
dents’ expenses are defrayed by the 
school district; the rest the students 
meet themselves. 

Although this part of the program 
has been functioning only a short time, 
it appears to be working successfully. 
We hope that it may be continued, so 
that more of our students may have 
the experience of living in other com- 
munities. This is considered particu- 
larly important since more than 80 
per cent of Temple University stu- 
dents commute to the University 
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daily, and many have lived all their 
lives in Philadelphia. 


EVALUATION 


What evidence is available concern- 
ing the success or failure of the pro- 
gram? Should it be dropped? Should it 
be continued? If the answer to the last 
question is in the affirmative, what 
can be done to improve the program? 

A good deal of evidence concerning 
the effectiveness of the program has 
been accumulated. The data are most- 
ly informal in nature and may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The fourteen graduates of the pro- 
gram have been placed in teaching positions 
at a time when there is a surplus of second- 
ary-school teachers. There have been more 
requests than there have been trained people 
to fill them. 

2. All who have taken the Philadelphia 
public school examinations for common- 
learning teachers have placed well up 
toward the top. 

3. All who have taken the National 
Teachers Examination have ranked high. 

4. It has been this writer’s observation 
that the graduates of the program have had 
fewer difficulties and have adjusted to a 
new school situation more readily than do 
most beginning teachers. This observation 
has been confirmed by the principals. One 
enthusiast remarked that the ‘‘five-year 
people” were “five years ahead” of beginning 
teachers who had qualified under the regular 
program of certification. 

5. The graduates have been given posi- 
tions of responsibility not usually accorded 
beginning teachers and have acquitted them- 
selves well. These responsibilities have in- 
cluded membership on important profes- 
sional committees, participation in experi- 
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mental programs and other research proj- 
ects, and some administrative responsi- 
bility. 

6. The graduates themselves feel that the 
program has been generally effective. 


There are a number of factors which 
seem to account for these results. One 
is probably the selection factor. Only 
students who give indications of po- 
tential success as core teachers are ad- 
mitted to the program. Another im- 
portant factor has been the high de- 
gree of co-operation given by the co- 
operating public school teachers and 
administrators. A third factor can be 
ascribed to the core courses, which are 
designed to provide the kind of pre- 
service experiences core teachers need. 
Probably most effective is the intern- 
ship. Other elements in the success of 
the students in their initial teaching 
experience include the greater profes- 
sional maturity of the graduate, the 
additional year which affords oppor- 
tunity to correct deficiencies and to 
add further competencies, and the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of the graduates 
themselves. 

While the program has achieved 
considerable success, there is room for 
improvement. For example, more 
must be accomplished in assisting the 
student to acquire better techniques 
for teaching the basic skills, particu- 
larly in the areas of language arts and 
arithmetic. Plans are being made to 
care for this need in the practicum. 
Also, it has been found that the gradu- 
ates do not possess sufficient compe- 
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tence in science, particularly in per- 
forming simple experiments or making 
simple instruments. To correct this 
deficiency, one of the members of the 
staff is now experimenting with a 
course in “Science for Core Teachers.” 

There is a definite need for some 
kind of core course which brings stu- 
dents together after they have com- 
pleted the internship. At present, 
there is no chance for a further sharing 
of experiences by the group once the 
internship and the practicum are com- 
pleted. This lack has been felt by both 
students and instructors. Provision 
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for such an experience is included in 
the plans for the future. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The “Five-Year Program” was in- 
stituted to meet a definite need for 
students trained to teach in the core 
curriculum. There have been suc- 
cesses; there have been setbacks. No 
claim is made that perfection has been 
achieved. Yet the claim can honestly 
be made that the “Five-Year Pro- 
gram” represents a successful initial 
attack on the problem of preparing 
students to teach in the core curricu- 
lum. It is a good beginning. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND CURRICULAR PROVI- 
SIONS FOR THE SLOW LEARNER 


L. W. ABELE 
Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about 

the necessity of providing for 
the large number of slow-learning pu- 
pils in our public schools, but few 
blueprints showing how to initiate and 
carry out the program have been pub- 
lished. Central High School in Cleve- 
land, a senior high school enrolling 
Grades X~-XII, inclusive, makes a 
considered approach to the problem 
through definite administrative plan- 
ning and through special curricular 
adjustment. 


AGREEING ON PRELIMINARY 
CONCEPTS 


Four years ago we in our school 
faced the fact that a large portion of 
our school population was incapable 
of doing regular academic work. The 
frustration of these children and of 
their teachers was setting up tensions 
which could be felt throughout the 
school. The problem was considered at 
a faculty meeting, and the following 
statement of preliminary concepts 
was drawn up: 

1. The slow learner is deficient in the 
capacity to learn intellectual things—the 
kind of capacity that is measured by verbal 
intelligence tests. 


* 


tient of 90 or 75. In administrative practice, 
it is usually better to think of the general 
average of a given school. 

3. Although slow learners are likely to 
be somewhat dull in comprehending rules 
and abstractions, they are often rather bright 
in social adaptability, mechanical ability, or 
artistic sense. 

4. The frustration of educational malad- 
justment may have made many slow learners 
hostile to learning, but they are not discipline 
problems or potential delinquents, per se. 

5. These six general differences between 
slow learners and average pupils are recog- 
nized: 

a) Slow learners do not make full normal 
progress. 

b) They tend to learn by comparatively 
simple mental processes. 

c) They prefer concrete and practical 
learning. 

d) They prefer short-time units with 
specific objectives. 

e) They have limited powers of self- 
criticism. 

f) They have limited powers of retention. 


DISCOVERING THE PROBLEM 


By the spring semester of 1947, 
eighty-six over-age pupils, whose me- 
dian reading grade (Stanford Achieve- 


’ ment Test, Form D) was 6.3, were se- 


2. There is no absolute level of ability 


below which a pupil must be called a slow 
learner, for example, an intelligence quo- 


lected for experimental purposes in an 
adjusted curriculum. In September of 
that year, after we had discovered 
that 25 per cent of our new pupils (120 
out of 481) were probably slow learn- 
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ers, the plan first went into full-scale 
operation. The entire group then 
made up 15 per cent of our total en- 
rolment (206 out of 1,294 pupils). By 
the following year that percentage had 
doubled, and it has remained nearly 
constant at 30 per cent ever since. 
Figures for the fall semester 1950 were 
292 out of 950; for the pupils entering 
Grade XB in the spring of 1951, 60 
out of 200—roughly 30 per cent along 
the line. We like to think that the rise 
in percentage was caused, not by a 
larger number of slow learners, but by 
the fact that we had discovered better 
methods for locating them. 

The average of the scores on “‘prob- 
able learning rate’* on the Cleveland 
Classification Test has fluctuated 
from 70 to 75; the median reading 
grade, from 5.5 to 6.5. An examination 
of the age-grade tables of our local 
Bureau of Child Accounting shows 
that, in October, 1950, the thirteen 
day public senior high schools enrolled 
3,554 pupils who were over-age for 
their grades, nearly 25 per cent of the 
total number enrolled. If over-ageness 
is presumptive evidence of slow learn- 
ing (surely, it is the greatest common 
denominator), one child out of every 
four in Cleveland public senior high 
schools is a slow learner. Central High 
School had 681 of these 3,554 over-age 
pupils. Obviously, the 19 per cent con- 
centration motivated our efforts to 
meet a particular situation. 

* The “probable learning rate”’ is similar to 


the intelligence quotient and is obtained by 
dividing the mental age by. the chronological age. 


LOCATING, PLACING, AND SCHEDUL- 
ING THE SLOW LEARNER 


For purposes of locating the tenta- 
tive slow learner, we are guided by 
three arbitrary criteria: 

1. He must be at least two years 
over-age for his grade. 

2. His “probable learning rate” 
must be below 80. 

3. He must have a generally poor 
record of scholastic achievement. 

Behavior adjustment is not one of 
the criteria. We believe that disci- 
pline, in itself, should never be a de- 
termining factor in curriculum classifi- 
cation. Pupils coming up from the lo- 
cal junior high schools are assigned to 
one of three curriculums—college- 
preparatory, general, or adjusted— 
before they come to us. The decision is 
made by representatives of our school 
in consultation with the stafis of the 
contributing schools. In these confer- 
ences, although we are guided by the 
criteria just stated, along with scores 
on aptitude and other tests, we rely 
heavily on the subjective judgment of 
the junior high school personnel. In- 
coming pupils are given the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form D, before 
they are placed. All classifications are 
tentative and are subject to change at 
the close of any given semester. At 
that time, pupils are shifted among 
our curriculums on the recommenda- 
tion of our own academic teachers. 

Once registered in our adjusted cur- 
riculum, the slow learner is given 
home-room placement according to 
his grade achievement but independ- 
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ent of his curriculum assignment. Our 
home rooms are homogeneous for 
grade but heterogeneous for course. 
We believe that the over-age transfer 
pupil should stay in a Grade XB 
home room until he has earned at least 
three and one-half units, so that he 
may have no delusions about his 
proximity to, or remoteness from, 
graduation. On the other hand, we 
believe that segregation for curricu- 
lum placement, or, for that matter, for 
any except purely academic or intel- 
lectual activities, destroys much of the 
value of the program because it ceases 
to simulate real life situations. Cer- 
tainly, there is no such arbitrary line 


of demarcation at school dances, as-. 
semblies, or athletic events. There is- 


no differentiation outside the school, 
nor will there be when, as adults, the 
pupils become taxpayers, voters, and, 
perhaps, office-holders. 

The program of classes for the slow 
learner is different, however. For their 
academic work, they are assigned to 
ungraded classes with as many degrees 
of difficulty for each subject area as 
there are pupils to make sections. In 
making assignments, department 
heads are governed almost entirely by 
the reading scores. During their first 
semester, slow learners follow a type 
program of English; social studies; 
mathematics; and shop, art, or home 


economics. They may follow just that . 


program through the various difficulty 
levels for six, seven, or even eight 
semesters. They are transferred from 
mathematics into general science when 
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they can solve correctly thirty out of 
forty problems in the Lee-Clark Arith- 
metic Fundamentals Survey Test (Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau); 
their shop subjects are scheduled on 
an exploratory rotation basis; and 
they are permitted, in Grades XI and 
XII, to substitute for shop and home 
economics such electives as typewrit- 
ing, filing, photography, radio, and 
automobile-driving. Thus, their type 
program calls for three periods of aca- 
demic work; two of shop; and one of 
gymnastics, music, or personal regi- 
men—altogether, six periods and 


lunch, a school day of seven periods. 
We try not to schedule these pupils 
for study-hall periods, and we excuse 
them at 1:45 P.M. with no eighth- or 
ninth-period responsibility. They par- 
ticipate in extra-curriculum activities 


in the same way as other pupils. In 
fact, many of them excel in dramatics, 
band, and a cappella choir, and some 
of them are outstanding athletes. 

In the master schedule, the pro- 
gram of the slow learners is set up as a 
separate curriculum. The block sys- 
tem of scheduling is employed, and 
the various sections of each subject 
area are held during the same period 
in so far as possible and never in con- 
flict with any other subject field. 
Each section represents a different 
level of difficulty, the number of dif- 
ficulty levels being limited only by the 
number of sections. Pupils move 
among the levels in a given subject 
area at any time during the semester, 
as teacher judgments dictate. 


| 
| 
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Average class sizes for regular and 
slow learners are about the same. In 
the fall semester of 1950, the average 
class size was thirty-four for regular 
learners and thirty-five for slow learn- 
ers. The over-all pupil-teacher ratio 
was 25.5. We believe that, if pupils are 
properly classified and if the work is 
adjusted to their level of comprehen- 
sion, there is no more reason (perhaps 
even less) for having small classes for 
slow learners than there is for regular 
learners. 

On the other hand, the number of 
pupils remaining in school tells an- 
other story. While the average class 
size of regular learners dropped from 
thirty-four to twenty-nine, a mortal- 
ity rate of about 15 per cent, that of 
slow learners dropped from thirty-five 
to twenty-seven, a mortality rate of 
about 23 per cent. Our pupil-teacher 
ratio dropped from about 26 per cent 
at the beginning of the semester to 
about 23 per cent at the semester’s 
end. We are convinced, however, that 
drop-outs among both groups would 
have been even greater if the slow 
learners had been placed in the regular 
sections. 


TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER 


Once in the classroom, grouped 
with his fellows of equal ability, the 
pupil is expected only to show signs of 
growth. The teacher accepts him 
where he is scholastically—Grade III, 
IV, or V, or at whatever level he has 
attained—and offers him only mate- 
rial suitable to his comprehension, re- 
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gardless of his chronological age, but 
spiraled to his social maturity. The 
approach is immediately utilitarian, 
and the content, mainly functional. 
The two objectives of the teacher are: 

1. To develop in the slow learner 
those skills which will enable him to 
adjust in society without being no- 
ticeably different from his fellows. 

2. To develop in the slow learner 
desirable standards and habits of be- 
havior, so that he may become so- 
cially acceptable. 

There can be no set standards, no 
objective criteria to measure learning 
of this kind. We rely almost entirely, 
therefore, on the teacher’s subjective 
judgment for grade promotion. Never- 
theless, we do resort to frequent objec- 
tive testing to establish evidence of 
growth in academic achievement. 
Test scores over the four-year period 
show a definite pattern. There is a 
dramatically sharp rise during the 
first semester and then a leveling-off, 
to be followed, in a few cases, by a 
small rise from that plateau in the 
semester just before graduation. 

Scores of the fall semester of 1950 
will serve to illustrate. In September, 
1950, 207 pupils in our curriculum for 
slow learners had a reading grade on 
the Stanford Achievement Test of 5.5.- 
In January, 1951, their reading grade 
was 6.4, a gain of almost a year in one 
semester. In arithmetic fundamentals, 
the number of pupils who scored up to 
and beyond the Lee-Clark national 
norm of 25 was raised from sixteen 
pupils to fifty-two pupils. In the Janu- 
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ary, 1951, graduating class, however, 
among the thirteen out of fifty-two 
candidates who had met the require- 
ments of the adjusted curriculum, 
“probable learning rates” ranged from 
55 to 82, with an average of 70, and 
with a median reading grade of 6.9. 

We believe, therefore, we can safely 
conclude that slow learners tend to re- 
main slow learners. Consequently, we 
do not contemplate making regular 
learners out of them in Grade XI or 
even in Grade XII. Obviously, the 
outcomes of this type of program are 
primarily qualitative. 


KEEPING RECORDS OF THE SLOW 
LEARNER 


The mechanics of record-keeping 
for pupils in the adjusted curriculum 
may hold some general and practical 
interest. It should be kept in mind 
that the sections are unclassified for 
grade. The home-room teacher, there- 
fore, not the class teacher, determines 
the semester grade of the credit earned 
by posting the mark in the first open 
square in the pupil’s permanent record 
card. Thus, one pupil may receive 
IXB credit for his semester’s work in 
English, while another pupil in the 
same section may receive XA for the 
same work. The highest achievement 
mark is C. If these pupils are capable 
of doing A or B work, they are trans- 
ferred to the regular classes. 


A small number of these transfers is 


made at the end of each semester, 
usually about twenty out of approxi- 
mately three hundred in the course. A 
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few of them represent success in filling 
in gaps so that the pupils could go on 
in the general course. Most of them, 
though, indicate that our classification 
was wrong in the first place. In the 
early years, a few transfers were 
granted because of some pressure, but, 
in every case, the pupil either dropped 
out of school or asked to be put back 
into the adjusted curriculum. 

All our slow learners receive report 
cards in the same way and at the same 
time as the regular learners. They are 
permitted to attend summer school, 
but for ninth-grade subjects only. 


CONDITIONING THE FACULTY 


Of course, when all is said and done, 
administrative and curricular provi- 
sions to one side, the most important 
factor in the program is the teacher— 
his personality and his attitude. 
Teachers do become discouraged, and 
they do forget the objectives. They 
must be reminded, and they must be 
reassured. The philosophy must be 
stated and restated, again and again. 

We found two administrative tech- 
niques helpful in keeping the teachers 
sympathetic with the program. First, 
the classes in the adjusted curriculum 
were deliberately made small in the 
beginning (not over twenty pupils to a 
class) and were then gradually in- 
creased as tensions eased and faculty 
acceptance was acknowledged. 

Second, nearly every one of our 
teachers is assigned to at least one 
class in the adjusted curriculum. De- 
partment heads, particularly, are 
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never considered sacrosanct. Thus, 
there is no loss of professional caste. 
Where there are no Brahmins, there 
can be no pariahs relegated to the 
teaching of “‘specials.” Oddly enough, 
or perhaps logically enough, a check 
of discipline cases of the personality- 
clash types reveals that our weakest 
teachers send more pupils to the office 
from their regular, than from their 
slow-learning, classes. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 


After four years, the outcomes of 
the program are quite sharply defined 
for those of us who have been working 
on it. According to our evaluation, 
much of which falls into the category 
of personal opinion, the program has 
had both positive and negative re- 
sults. 

Positive outcomes.—Through our 
evaluation, we have discovered the 
following positive outcomes: 

1. The program creates a true learn- 
ing situation by setting the job, for 
both pupil and teacher, at what each 
may reasonably be expected to do, 
thereby decreasing frustrations and 
easing tensions. 

2. The program enhances the qual- 
ity of instruction in the regular sec- 
tions by eliminating the slowing-up 
influence of slow-learning pupils. 

3. The program increases the hold- 
ing power of the school and thus is a 
factor in decreasing community delin- 
quency. 

4. The program reduces the number 
of discipline problems by substituting 
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the probability of success for the cer- 
tainty of failure. 

5. The program accelerates the 
learning process by its flexible provi- 
sions for promotion among the diffi- 
culty levels during, rather than only at 
the end of, semesters. 

6. The program facilitates the ad- 
ministration of an efficient testing 
program. 

7. The program provides a conven- 
ient repository for late entrants— 
tracer pupils (pupils who have been 
temporarily “lost” to the school and 
who have been traced by attendance 
officers), immigrants, institutional re- 
turnees, and lapsed work-permit pu- 
pils. 

8. The program widens the field of 
extra-curriculum activity, especially 
the athletic program, by making it 
possible for more nearly all pupils to 
participate. 

9. The program has won almost uni- 
versal acceptance among teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents. 
Negative 
hand, our evaluation also pointed out 
the following negative outcomes: 

1. The program tends to bring 
about a concentration of slow learners 
in one “special” school by attracting 
problem pupils from other schools. 
Furthermore, emphasis on this cur- 
riculum tends to obscure what the 
school is doing in its college-prepara- 
tory and general curriculums. 

2. For effective operation, the pro- 
gram needs a nucleus of at least sixty, 
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and preferably ninety, pupils. How- 
ever, no administrator is safe in as- 
suming that his school does not have 
enough slow learners with which to 
begin before he has analyzed the age- 
grade statistics, test scores, and 
achievement records of every pupil in 
his school. The number may be greater 
than he thinks. 

3. The program requires small 
classes in the beginning until faculty 
approval is won. Thus, for a time the 
size of the regular classes is enlarged in 
order to maintain an acceptable pu- 
pil-teacher ratio for the school. 

4. The program increases the num- 
ber of class preparations for teachers. 
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5. The program presents problems 
caused by overlapping of instructional 
units in the subject areas. 

6. The program permits a wide mar- 
gin of error in its method of locating 
the slow learner by means of group 
testing. This can be corrected only by 
a much more costly, but much more 
accurate, program of individual test- 
ing. Undoubtedly, the lazy pupil does 
sometimes get into the program, and 
sometimes, no doubt, he is allowed to 
remain in it. 

7. The program needs for its teach- 
ers still more supervisory assistance in 
finding materials and in developing 
methods. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANI- 
ZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


PAUL JACOBSON 
University of Oregon 


ROBERT R. WIEGMAN 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


= number of articles published 
in the area of secondary-school 
organization and administration dur- 
ing the year covered by this bibliog- 
raphy precludes listing all those of 


merit. The articles that are included 
are, in the opinion of the compilers, 
representative of the material pub- 
lished during the twelve-month period 
from July, 1950, through June, 1951. 


ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


. Botmeter, E. C. “Basic Principles of 
School Administrative Organization,” 
American School Board Journal, CXXII 
(March, 1951), 21-22. 

Lists twelve principles as guides for or- 
ganizational planning. 


. Cockinc, WALTER D. “Educational 
Leadership in Rural America,” School 
Executive, LXX (May, 1951), 7. 
Discusses some of the needs and oppor- 
tunities for educational leadership which 
are evident in rural communities. 


Junior ScHoot' 


. Mites, L. C. “Exploratory Activities in 
the Junior-High School,’’ Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXV (April, 1951), 
120-23. 

Describes a successful program including 
regular school courses and a special period 
for exploratory activities. 


. Mitter, L. Paul. “What Kind of 
Guidance and Counseling Programs in 


the Junior High School?” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXV_ (March, 
1951), 157-62. 

Describes a planned program for aiding 
pupils (1) to adjust to the present and 
(2) to plan for the future. 


MINNEHAN, JOHN J. “The Small 
Junior High School,” Montana Educa- 
tion, XXVII (February, 1951), 13, 26. 
Discusses some of the operational ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the small 
junior high school. 


555- 


. Rematy, Date E. “Ninth Grade— 

Year of Decision,’”’ Occupations, XXTX 
(November, 1950), 103-6. 
Reports findings of an original and a 
follow-up survey designed to obtain an 
evaluation of a vocational placement pro- 
gram in use at New Rochelle (New York) 
High School. 


t See also Item 44 (Gragg) in the list of select- 
ed references appearing in the January, 1951, 
number of the Elementary School Journal, 
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JuNIoR COLLEGE? 


557. JENKINS, H. E. “Guide for the Organ- 


ization and Evaluation of Community 
Junior Colleges,” American School and 
University, 1950-51, pp. 113-18. New 
York: American School Publishing 
Corp., 1950. 

Presents a check list based on the stand- 
ards established for junior colleges by the 
five regional associations accrediting such 
institutions. 


. Koos, LEonarp V., and WIEGMAN, 
Rospert R. “A Community-College 
Plan for Oregon,” School Review, LIX 
(March and April, 1951), 140-52, 221- 
32. 

Reports the results of an investigation 
made in connection with setting up a com- 
munity-college plan for Oregon. 


. Martin, Putire C. “Organizing Edu- 
cation for the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Years,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXV (March, 1951), 257-63. 


Identifies some of the many administrative 
functions involved in planning, initiating, 
and operating a community college. 


. REYNOLDS, JAMES W. “What Is a 
Community College?’ Junior College 
Journal, XXI (December, 1950), 201-2. 
Presents a master-pattern for institutional 
self-evaluation. 


. Woop, R., and KempreEr, 
Homer. “Community College Educa- 
tion—a National Need,” School Life, 
XXXTII (November, 1950), 29-32. 
Discusses the economic and social forces 
which emphasize the need for community 
colleges. 


. Younc, Raymonp J. “Junior College 
Prospects and a Guide for Its Legal 
Propagation,” Junior College Journal, 
XXI (April, 1951), 444-52. 


567. 


[October 


Presents the pertinent findings of an in- 
tensive investigation concerning general 
legislation for the establishment, support, 
and control of junior colleges. 


ARTICULATION 


. Burns, Norman. “High School-Col- 


lege Articulation,” School Review, LIX 
(January, 1951), 1-5. 

Examines some conflicting high-school and 
college charges and countercharges and 
cites examples of projects which promise 
to improve relations between the two types 
of institutions. 


. Hottey, J. ANDREW. “Report of the 


Committee on High School-College 
Relations,” North Central Association 
Quarterly, XXV (October, 1950), 226- 
33- 

Proposes a plan of studies for co-operative 
action on the part of colleges, secondary 
schools, and state departments of educa- 
tion. 


. Pattitto, MANNING M., Jr., and 


Stout, LorENcE. ‘Co-operation be- 
tween Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges,”” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XXV (January, 1951), 313-45. 
Summarizes pertinent literature on high 
school-college relations and on current 
efforts to improve these relations. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Guidance to- 


ward College Preparation,”’ School and 
Society, LXXIII (February 24, 1951), 
113-16. 

Contends that well-conceived guidance 
toward college is a co-operative home- 
school undertaking. Examines six aspects 
of guidance. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


BELMAN, Harry S., and Evans, R. N. 
‘Wanted: A Sound Program of Educa- 
tion for the 60 Per Cent,” Nation’s 
Schools, XLVI (September, 1950), 24- 
26. 


2 See also Item 618 (Bogue) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the December, 
1950, number of the School Review. 


Traces the growing need for semiskilled 
workers and proposes a program providing 
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for a solution to the problems of the “‘6o 
per cent.” 


. WENRICH, RALPH C. “Myths about Vo- 


cational Education,” University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 
XXII (November, 1950), 17-20. 

Discusses three commonly held beliefs 
about vocational education which, the 
author claims, are preventing many youth 
from obtaining the best education possible. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


. Essert, Pavut L. “Significant Experi- 


ences for Maturing Adulthood,” Teach- 
ers College Record, LII (October, 1950), 
I-10. 
Discusses five significant experiences as 
criteria for adult education for balanced 
living. 


. Kemprer, Homer. “Do Superintend- 


ents Want Adult Education?”’ School 
Executive, LXX (October, 1950), 66-67. 
Reports findings of a nation-wide survey 
of superintendents’ opinions on how the 
costs of adult-education programs should 
be met. 


. Kemprer, Homer. “The Community 


College and Adult Education,” Adult 
Education Bulletin, XIV (August, 
1950), 166-72. 

Defines the term “community college’ 
and examines the educational approaches 
upon which the community college might 
draw. 


. Know es, S. Informal Adult 
Education. New York: Association 
Press, 1950. Pp. xvi+272. 

Discusses in specific detail the practical 
problems that confront those undertaking 
to provide education for adults. 


. MAASKE, RoBEN J. “How To Set Up 


an Adult-Education Program in a Small 
Community,” NEA Journal, XL 
(April, 1951), 252-53. 

Suggests a flexible plan for organizing a 
community adult-education program. 


574. Mumma, Ricwarp A. “Public School 


Administrators and Adult Education,” 
Adult Education, I (October, 1950), 12- 
18. 

Presents findings of a five-state question- 
naire study involving the responses of 651 
administrators on the question of adult- 
education programs. 


. PRESTON, EvERETT C. “Bigger People 


for Better Times,’”’ NEA Journal, 
XXXIX (October, 1950), 496-97. 
Claims that strong programs of adult 
education can help build bigger people for a 
greater America. Describes areas in which 
significant advancements will be made. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


. Day, Bess. “Career Day as Public 


Relations,” American School Board 
’.urnal, CXXI (September, 1950), 
20-22. 

Describes the planning and development 
of a Career Day program, showing how 
such a day can be an effective instrument 
for closer school and community co- 
operation and understanding. 


. DRESDEN, KATHARINE W., and STEGE- 


MAN, WILLIAM H. “When School and 
Community Get Together,” Clearing 
House, XXV (September, 1950), 22-25. 
Cites methods and devices used in four 
schools to secure close, harmonious com- 
munity-school relations. 


. GALLAGHER, J. FRANCcIs. “How Can the 


School Promote Effective School-Com- 
munity Relations?” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXV (March, 1951), 151- 
57- 

Cites an example of an effective com- 
munity-school co-operative program. 


. MorrHet, Epoar L. “Value of Public 


Participation in School Programs,” 
High School Journal, XXXIV (March, 


1951), 75-77: 
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Contends that public support of the school 
program cannot be taken for granted and 
suggests measures to secure such support. 


. NIEMAN, JoHN K. “How Can the 
School Promote Effective School-Com- 
munity Relations?” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXV (March, 1951), 146- 
50. 

Attempts to answer two questions: (1) 
Why should the school promote school- 
community relations? (2) What can be 
done to promote school-community rela- 
tions? 


. PrERcE, TRUMAN M. “Growing Trend 
toward Lay Participation in Educa- 
tion,’ Peabody Journal of Education, 
XXVIII (November, 1950), 161-66. 


Discusses some of the reasons underlying 
the need for greater public participation 
in school planning. 


. ScHRoTH, E. H. “Use Your Commu- 


nity Resources To Make a Community 
School,” MNation’s Schools, XLVII 
(May, 1951), 50-51. 

Describes efforts made in a relatively small 
rural community to utilize local facilities, 


. YEAGER, WILLIAM A. “Establishing 


Lines of Communication between the 
High School and the Community,” 
High School Journal, XXXIV (March, 
1951), 81-84. 

Examines some of the means by which 
satisfying lines of communication emerg- 
ing from the high school to the community 
may be established. 


ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL 


. DurBIN, Brice. “Easing Administra- 
tive Worries,’ American School Board 
Journal, CXXII (April, 1951), 23-25. 
Discusses nine principles of human rela- 
tions learned through experience. 


. FRENCH, WILL; Hutt, J. Dan; and 
Donpps, B. L. American High School 
Administration. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. viiit+626. 
Examines the fundamental policies now in 
effect in high schools and identifies some of 
the newer emerging administrative prac- 
tices. 


. Jacosson, Paut B.; Reavis, WILLIAM 
C.; and Locspon, James D. Duties of 
School Principals. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950 (revised). Pp. xviii+ 
792. 

Constitutes a case-book of modern ad- 
ministrative practices. Examines in con- 
siderable detail the various demands on, 
and duties of, school principals. 


. SEARS, JESSE B. “Ethics an Element in 
Administrative Authority,” Education- 


al Adminisiration and Supervision, 
XXXVII (January, 1951), 1-24. 
Analyzes the nature of administrative 
power, with emphasis on the function of 
ethics. 


. Story, M. L. “What Part Should 


Parents Play in School Administra- 
tion?”’ School Executive, LXX (May, 
1951), 52-53- 

Reports findings of a nation-wide survey 
on the extent of lay participation in school 
planning. 


. STOTTLER, RIcHARD H. “Human Rela- 


tions in School Administration,”’ School 
and College Management, XX (March, 
1951), 19-20. 

Suggests a program for recognizing and 
handling personnel problems. 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


. “Administrative Practices in Action,” 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXV 
(May, 1951), 5-180. 
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This entire issue is devoted to describing 
practices that have proved effective in the 
administration of the secondary school. 


. GraMBs, JEAN D. “Do Classroom 


Teachers Really Want Democratic Ad- 
ministrators?” Nation’s Schools, XLVI 
(November, 1950), 40-41. 

Contends that many teachers do not 
genuinely want democratic administrators 
and advances the thesis that such re- 
luctance is in part a culturally induced 
reaction. 


. MARSHALL, JAMES. “The Boss Who 


Bosses vs. Productive Leadership,” 
School Executive, LXX (January, 1951), 
38-41. 

Contends that administration by leader- 
ship requires participation. Cites an ex- 
ample of executive failure to secure 
needed co-operation. 


. Story, M. L. “ “Teacher Suggestions’ 


and Administration,” Clearing House, 
XXV (January, 1951), 275-77- 
Reports a nation-wide study involving 920 
teachers and 897 administrators to de- 
termine attitude toward, and practice 
regarding, teacher suggestions. 


. WALLER, Raymonp L. “Where the 


Teachers Helped in Selecting a Super- 
intendent,” Nation’s Schools, XLVII 
(February, 1951), 63-64. 

Describes the evolution of a teacher policy- 
consultation committee which helped the 
school board select a new superintendent 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


THE SMALL HicH ScHOOL 


. OttvER, ALBERT I. “Basic Goals for a 


Small High School: Theory and Prac- 
tice,” School Review, LVIII (November, 
1950), 458-67. 

Reports findings of a questionnaire study 
on desirable and actual practices in small 
high-school curriculums, based on the re- 
sponses of 86 prominent educators and 228 
principals of small high schools. 


REFERENCES ON ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


FACULTY RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


. JENSEN, LIsBETH. “Voices in the 
Old Room,” Journal of Education 
CXXXITI (November, 1950), 234-35. 
Describes an all-too-typical faculty meet- 
ing. 

. Locspon, James D. “Advisory Coun- 
cil,”’ Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXIV 
(December, 1950), 36-42. 

Describes a highly effective technique to 
secure faculty participation in school man- 
agement. 


. SPEARS, Harotp. The Teacher and 
Curriculum Planning. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 164. 

Sets forth sixty-two principles of curricu- 
lum planning, with emphasis on the teach- 
er’s role in such planning. 


Pupit PERSONNEL’ 


. Drxon, FRep. “High School Principal 
Looks at Guidance,” Occupations, 
XXIX (February, 1951), 350-53. 

Lists fifteen questions that the principal 
might ask himself in determining the 
effectiveness of his leadership. 


. Ross, Rotanp G. “The Role of In- 

formational Services in Counseling,” 
High School Journal, XX XIII (Decem- 
ber, 1950), 212-16. 
Argues that the counselor needs to have at 
his command referral materials for all the 
educational and occupational questions 
that will be asked of him. 


EVALUATION, RECORDS, AND REPORTS 


601. BOLMETIER, E. C. “Principles Pertaining 
to Marking and Reporting Pupil 


3 See also Item 495 (Rothney and Roens) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1950, number of the School Review and 
Item 522 (Brayfield) in the September, 1951, 
number of the same journal. 
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Progress,’ School Review, LIX (Janu- 
ary, 1951), 15-24. 

Lists ten basic principles as guides for 
school staffs to use in improving the local 
marking and reporting system. 


. “Evaluation in the Secondary School,’ 
High School Journal, XXXIV (April, 
1951), 97-113. 

This entire issue considers a few of the 
many areas and types of evaluation. 


. JEssen, Cart A. “New Evaluative 
Instruments for Secondary Schools,” 
School Life, XX XIII (October, 1950), 
4-5, 7- 

Reports on the new revised edition of 
Evaluative Criteria. 


. RICHTER, CHARLEs O. “It Can Be Live- 
ly: Annual School Report,” Nation’s 
Schools, XLVII (May, 1951), 41-43. 
Describes a unique method of school re- 
porting that could be adapted for use in 
school systems of any size. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


. HALLER, ROBERT R. “Financing Ac- 
tivities by Concessions and Sales,” 
School Activities, XXII (February, 
1951), 187-88, 205-8. 

Proposes definite steps by which greater 
dollar profit and educational returns to the 
students may be realized from concession 
sales. 


. Hann, Harotp C. “Do School Costs 
Drive Out the Youth of the Poor?” 
Progressive Education, XXVIII (Janu- 
ary, 1951), 89-93. 

Presents statistical evidence to show that 
socioeconomic status controls, to a signif- 
icant degree, the extent to which pupils 


do or do not participate in extra-class 
activities. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


. LUDEMAN, W. W. “Eight Keys to Pub- 


lic Relations,” School Executive, LXX 
(October, 1950), 63. 
Identifies eight groups within the school, 
community, state, and profession which 
must be reached to have an effective pub- 
lic-relations program. 


. Riccs, LAWRENCE. “Agenda for Good 


Will,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXXVII (March, 1951), 
171-77. 
Presents a proposed agenda for creating 
good will between colleagues and co- 
workers. 


STANDARDS AND ACCREDITATION 


. KNELLER, GEORGE F. “Characteristics 


of American Secondary Education,” 
Educational Forum, XV _ (January, 
1951), 195-202. 

Describes some prevailing characteristics 
of a modern high-school education and lists 
thirteen standards by which to judge the 
status of educational progress in any com- 
munity. 


. THuRSTON, LEE M. “How Can High 


Schools and Colleges Agree on a Plan 
for College Admission Regardless of 
the Pattern of High School Offerings?” 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
XXV (October, 1950), 203-9. 

Asserts that college-admission require- 
ments constitute a barrier to the making 
of changes in the curriculums of secondary 
schools. Describes the results obtained 
through co-operative college and high- 
school action in Michigan which removed 
this barrier. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


GEORGE WILLARD FRasIER, An Introduction 
to the Study of Education. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xiv+320. 
$3.00. 


George Willard Frasier has produced a 
new introductory text, one of the books in 
Harper’s “Exploration Series in Education,” 
which tells the story of the various phases of 
education in America. Although based on the 
author’s long experience as a teacher and ed- 
ucational administrator, its production in- 
volved three years of research, writing, and 
experimentation. Classes at Stanford Univer- 
sity co-operated in the experimental use of 
the materials contained in the book. 

The author recommends that the book be 
used with a class of beginners because it will 
help them decide whether to become teach- 
ers. If the decision is in the affirmative, this 
book will also help them select the level at 
which they wish to teach and outline the 
preparation needed for their work. 


The author introduces the preservice 
teacher to the major fields of importance in 
professional teacher education without at- 
tempting to cover any of the subjects com- 
pletely. An adequate description of the his- 
torical development of education is followed 
by appropriate treatments of the philosophy, 
aims, functions, and purposes of education in 
a democratic society. The consideration of 
the organization and administration of pub- 
lic education in a democracy shows the role 
of local, state, and federal governments in 
the support and control of our schools. The 
material on the various levels of education 
should be helpful in introducing the reader to 
the teacher’s work on those levels since it 
deals with their history, organization, cur- 


riculum, pupils, and methods. The discussion 
of the physical and mental development of 
the child is supplemented with information 
about the learning process, the problems of 
health, individual differences, and guidance. 
The teaching process itself is well covered in 
a challenging chapter. Attention is devoted 
to special teaching fields, such as art and 
music, and to nonteaching positions in ad- 
ministrative work and in areas such as 
school attendance, health, and business 
management. Professional information con- 
cerning pay, promotions, certification, ten- 
ure, membership in teacher organizations, 
and similar problems is also included. 

A section called “Things To Do,” found 
at the conclusion of each chapter except the 
last, gives specific and direct guidance for 
valuable experiences which should make the 
text more meaningful for those who carry out 
the author’s suggestions for action. The “Re- 
lated Readings’’ for each chapter are numer- 
ous, well selected, and contain references to 
current and older outstanding literature. An 
excellent list of instructional films for each of 
the chapters is given in an appendix. 

This reviewer agrees with the advisory 
editor of the Exploration Series, John Guy 
Fowlkes, who writes that “this volume is 
scholarly but not stuffy, interesting but not 
flippant, substantial but not teeming with 
useless minutiae and out-of-date statistics. 
Education is presented here as it is—a ma- 
jor, vibrant force in American society. 
Teaching is also presented as it is—a chal- 
lenging, adventurous, complex, but thrilling- 
ly satisfying, professional experience”’ (p. x). 

VERNON C. LINGREN 


University of Pittsburgh 
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Howarp A. Murpuy, Teaching Musician- 
ship: A Manual of Methods and Materials. 
New York: Coleman-Ross Co., Inc., 
1950. Pp. 276. $4.50. 

“Music theory,” like charity, is an all- 
embracing term. It covers such widely di- 
verging areas as (1) scholarly investigations 
into the nature of music and its elements and 
(2) the understanding of these elements and 
the acquisition of skills involving them. The 
second of these areas should more properly 
be called “musicianship,” but the term “‘the- 
ory”’ is, for good or ill, applied to a recognized 
subject-matter field; it is also used as a label 
for workers and teachers in that field. The 
word itself damns what it professes to repre- 
sent: the promotion of musical growth and 
insight through an understanding of musical 
structure and the articulation of that under- 
standing through skills proper to musical art. 
In the popular mind, “theory,” in its mate- 
rials and the approach to them, is divorced 
from actual musical experience. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that music theory is either 
neglected entirely or inadequately taught in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The scarcity of literature on theory as a 
school subject and the methods and mate- 
rials pertaining to it has been a notorious 
fact for some time. Aside from articles in 
music journals, no significant publication de- 
voted entirely to the subject has heretofore 
appeared. Consequently, Teaching Musi- 
cianship is a most welcome volume. 

It is designed as a guide to the organiza- 
tion and teaching of music theory on all edu- 
cational levels. It is the author’s belief “that 
understanding is essential to true musician- 
ship and that it is best developed through an 
organized study of music itself’? (p. 9). A 
little further on he says: 

Music and “theory” have had little relation- 
ship. The practice of composers apparently 
contradicts many textbook maxims. This 
dichotomy is both needless and useless. Our 
business as teachers is to explain music, not text- 
books. When we do so, the chasm between theory 
and practice will be bridged, but not before. The 


first question is what does the student need to 
know for an understanding of music, and the 
second, how can he learn it from the practice of 
composers? In answering these questions, we as 
teachers must stress realities, not theories, and 
help the student to discover for himself the 
answers [p. 9]. 


After an introductory chapter on “Basic 
Philosophy,” in which the ineffectiveness of 
present methods of teaching theory is dis- 
cussed, the body of the book is divided into 
two parts: Part One, devoted to the subject 
matter of theory, as transmitted to the stu- 
dent; Part Two, to its organization and ex- 
pected outcomes. 

Theory as a discipline is composed of six 
activities or avenues of learning: writing, 
reading, listening, playing, analyzing, and 
creating, to each of which is accorded a chap- 
ter in Part One. Of all these types of disci- 
plines, writing has received the most emphasis 
in schools, colleges, and universities. Murphy 
believes that the primary emphasis on writ- 
ing results in one-sided development or in 
little development at all. According to him, 
none of the six activities should claim pri- 
macy; they should all go hand in hand and 
keep in step with one another. The descrip- 
tions of these six activities, the arguments 
advanced for their co-operative employment, 
and the numerous suggestions for their as- 
similation by the student into an integrated 
whole inhibit extended discussion in a short 
review. The author has spared no pains to 
provide for almost every eventuality in his 
discussion of ways and means. The frustra- 
tion often experienced in expositions of this 
kind when one is confronted with some such 
statement as, “Of course, difficulties will 
arise but, no doubt, many expedients will 
suggest themselves,’ finds no place here. All 
subdivisions of each area are carefully and 
fully treated, and explicit suggestions are 
given for their implementation. 

The three chapters of Part Two (“The 
Teacher’’) are concerned with, respectively, 
“Planning,” “Evaluating,” and “Training.” 


1951] 


In the chapter on planning, general] prin- 
ciples are provided, with some examples of 
application. Courses for each educational 
level from the elementary to the graduate 
school are listed under the six headings here- 
tofore mentioned—writing, reading, etc.— 
with the understanding that a course on any 
one level is composed of all six approaches at 
the same time. The chapter on evaluation 
discusses placement, interim, and terminal 
tests in terms of the six concomitant areas, 
methods of grading, and suggestions for stu- 
dent self-testing. The third chapter of this 
section, “Training,” specifies the general 
areas—musical, cultural, educational—in 
which the training of the prospective teacher 
of theory should take place. The philosophy 
and the methodology of a training course in 
theory are discussed in great detail, with 
further discussion of materials culled from 
music literature and from textbooks. 


A concluding chapter on “The Teacher as 
Musician and Educator” is followed by a 
series of notes to the foregoing chapters, 
three useful appendixes, a selective bibliogra- 
phy, and an index. 

A work as full and exhaustive as this one 
makes the task of detailed appraisal difficult 
in limited space. In general, this reviewer ap- 
proves and indorses the author’s philosophic 
and pedagogical views. Where he most 
strongly takes issue with the author is over 
the outline of the course in “free counter- 
point” in Appendix II. The course, compris- 
ing eight weeks of exercises in double coun- 
terpoint, canon, and imitation, followed by 
eight weeks of fugue, covers too much ground 
for a two-hour-weekly semester. To complete 
a weekly assignment in counterpoint, chorale 
harmonization, and analysis would take any- 
one other than a Mozart much more than the 
required four hours of preparation. Speed in 
covering the ground is a besetting sin in 
American music education. Such a course as 
described would probably not produce work 
of considered thought and good quality. An- 
other point of disagreement: on page 111 it is 
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stated that Chopin never attained an archi- 
tectural sense of music. Anyone acquainted 
with Reti’s recent book’ would doubt this 
statement. 

Murphy’s prose style is smooth and clear, 
though in one place (p. 13) an unconscious 
solecism is perpetrated in comparing the six 
areas of learning in function to the fingers of 
the hand! While he avoids controversial 
statements, the author can score a bull’s-eye, 
as in the following: 

Personal deficiency in a skill often leads to 
disparagement of it. This may be one of the 
causes for the wide-spread criticism of “‘theo- 
retic” instruction [p. 83]. 

It should be restated that this book is a 
significant and much-needed contribution to 
the literature of music pedagogy. It is an in- 
dispensable textbook for methods courses in 
the teaching of theory, for teachers in the 
field, and for administrators’ reference li- 
braries, Mr. Murphy, in charge of work 
in music theory at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, is a teacher of experience, 
whose theories and suggestions, as expressed 
in his book, are based on his work at Teach- 
ers College and at the Juilliard School of 
Music many years before. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 


University of Chicago 


Joun W. RILEy, Jr., Bryce F. Ryan, and 
Marcia Lirsuitz, The Student Looks at 
His Teacher. New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey: Rutgers University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xii+166. $2.75. 


With the rising tide of democratization in 
American schools, the colleges have perhaps 
been late in redefining the nature of student- 
teacher relationships. In recent years, as evi- 
denced by such writings as Cantor’s Dynam- 


t Rudolf Reti, The Thematic Process in Music, 
pp. 298-310. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 
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ics of Learning, increasing interest has been 
shown in college student thought-ways, atti- 
tudes, and psychological climate. The Stu- 
dent Looks at His Teacher is an attempt to 
answer such questions as these: 


What kinds of teaching attributes do students 
want most from teachers? 

How do students’ expectations compare with 
actual judgments of professors? 

What are the characteristics of the “good 


teacher”? 
How do teachers themselves react to student 
opinions? 


The authors, members of a Rutgers socio- 
logical research staff, were asked by Presi- 
dent Gideonse, faculty, and students of 
Brooklyn College to study and report on stu- 
dent opinion of teachers in the college. The 
investigation was undertaken with assistance 
from a Carnegie grant. The authors prepared 
a questionnaire to sample student opinion in 
ten selected areas of teaching. Each student 
(more than go per cent responded) was asked 
to evaluate his instructors on these ten at- 
tributes. Individual evaluations were held 
confidential by the Rutgers office and di- 
vulged only to the instructors concerned. 
Summary evaluations and useful break- 
downs, however, were made public. Comple- 
mentary to the rating, the study provided 
students’ expressions of instructional ideals 
and compared “ideal” constructs with “ac- 
tual” attitudes. In addition, the authors 
studied certain factors in regard to student 
and faculty which might conceivably in- 
fluence the judgments. They later obtained 
teacher reactions to the student ratings. The 
investigation found that: 


a) Students overwhelmingly felt that the 
faculty excelled in one attribute, “knowledge of 
subject,” but they also held consistently poor 
opinions of the faculty’s “encouragement to 
thinking.” 

b) Ratings were surprisingly consistent in 
the arts, sciences, and social sciences. 

c) Individual factors did not seem to affect 
judgments markedly although there was some 
tendency for “poor”? students to rate instructors 
rigorously. 
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d) There were many striking inconsistencies 
between what students expected of teachers and 
what they actually found in them. 

e) Research ability seemed to be highly re- 
lated to good teaching. 

J) Although a small minority expressed strong 
opposition to the findings, the majority of the 
faculty welcomed the revelation of student judg- 
ments and was stimulated to take them into 
consideration in classroom teaching. 


The foremost criticisms of the study ap- 
peared to be: 


a) Students are not competent to judge teach- 
er effectiveness. 
5) The findings cannot be generalized to other 


colleges. 
c) The questionnaire was not detailed 


enough. 


The first two criticisms are a bit unfair. 
Researchers have never claimed that any 
student body can make a valid analysis of a 
faculty. They merely maintain that student 
definition of the classroom situation is worth 
knowing, that “without expression by the 
student there can be no impression for the 
professor’’ (p. 34). Also, it must be said that 
the main purpose of the study was not to lay 
down broad scientific generalizations. “While 
the specific content of these attitudes will 
undoubtedly vary from campus to campus, 
certain of the differences and lack of differ- 
ence in the attitudes of various segments of 
the student body offer provocative insights 
that may have some more general validity” 
(p. 134). The criticisms that the question- 
naire was not detailed enough and that many 
productive areas of research have been neg- 
lected are admitted by the authors, but these 
“thad to be sacrificed on the altar of budget- 
ary and other practical considerations” (p. 
137). 

Any faculty member wishing to make a 
realistic and effective study of student opin- 
ion, without embarrassing anyone, is likely 
to profit from this investigation. 


J. J. VALENTI 


State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
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R. J. Forses, Man the Maker: A History of 
Technology and Engineering. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950. Pp. 356. 
$4.00. 


Many Americans, laymen as well as edu- 
cators and scientists, are becoming con- 
vinced that only through a wide knowledge 
of how science developed can we fully under- 
stand the modern, science-dominated world. 
Yet even those curriculum-builders who ac- 
cept the need for a knowledge of such histori- 
cal science find themselves frustrated be- 
cause of the scarcity of teaching materials 
and the lack of personnel trained to work in 
this field. Too few scientists are interested in 
the history of science; too few historians and 
social-studies teachers know enough about 
science and its development. 

Man the Maker, the latest volume in the 
Schuman “Life of Science Library,” written 
by a professor of the history of science and 
technology at Amsterdam Municipal Univer- 
sity in The Netherlands, is of first impor- 
tance. In the author’s words, “It is the story 
of Homo faber, a sociological species distinct 
from Homo sapiens, and covers his accom- 
plishments in the field of discovery, inven- 
tion, and engineering from prehistoric times 
to the present day.” 


The book discusses, in turn, the discov- 
eries and inventions of prehistory, the An- 
cient East, the Greeks and Romans, the 
Arabs, the Middle Ages, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and the modern era. Included are sep- 
arate histories of the water wheel, the wind- 
mill, the steam engine, the road, irrigation, 
metallurgy, chemical technology, and trans- 
portation. More than any other book with 
which this reviewer is familiar, Dr. Forbes’s 
publication traces the development of mod- 
ern technical achievement as an aspect of the 
broader history of civilization and culture. 

It seems doubtful that many secondary- 
school pupils would read this book. It should, 
however, be an extremely valuable addition 
to the reading materials of any survey course 
at the college level in sciences or social sci- 
ences, including courses in Western civiliza- 
tion. Most important of all, no social-studies 
or history teacher, at any level, could fail to 
be a better instructor after reading this unu- 
sual and stimulating volume. 


RatpH ADAMS BROWN 


State University of New York 
at Cortland 
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School Holding Power: Some Research 
Proposals.’’ Work Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education, Chicago, II- 
linois, February 5-7, 1951—Report of 
Representatives of School Systems in 
Cities of More than 200,000 Popula- 
tion. Pp. 86 (mimeographed). $0.40. 

Miscellaneous 3376, 1951—‘‘Guidance 
Workers’ Qualifications: A Review of 
the Literature, 1947-50” by CLIFFORD 
P. FRoEHLIcH. Pp. 16 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CusTINE, THE MARQUIS DE. Journey for Our 
Time. Edited and translated by PHyLus 
PENN Kou ter. New York 22: Pellegrini 
& Cudahy, 1951. Pp. viii+338. $4.00. 

Gitmer, V. Von Hater. How To Help 
Your Child Develop Successfully. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., ro51. Pp. 
viii+368. $3.95. 

NEuRU, KrisHNa. The Story of Gandhi. New 
York 21: Didier, 1950. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Public Health Laws of the City of Pittsburgh. 
An Annotated Compilation of the Laws, 
Regulations and Ordinances of the State 
of Pennsylvania and the City of Pitts- 
burgh Governing the Administration of 
Public Health in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh 
13: School of Law, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1950. Pp. xii+-1038. $5.00. 


KEEP YOUNG AMERICA READING 


If you want your students to enjoy literature to the full, 
to grow in ability to interpret and use literature, you’ll 
want to look into the new America Reads Series of 

. lively literature anthologies. For these are truly books 
that can help you to keep America reading, thinking, 
and evaluating. 


Ready now in this series are Good Times Through Litera- 
ture and Exploring Life Through Literature, Books 1 and 2, 
ninth- and tenth-grade levels. For both years, Think-It- 
Through Books offer workbook materials with an un- 
usual slant. And a free teacher’s guide is available for 
each text. 


Authors: Robert C. Pooley, Irvin C. Poley, Jean Cravens Leyda, 
Lillian Zellhoefer, Gwen Horsman. William S. Gray, Reading Editor. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago11 Atlanta3 Dallas1 Pasadena2 SanFrancisco5 New York 10 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
1951 SUMMER CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


READY IN NOVEMBER 


PROMOTING GROWTH TOWARD MATURITY IN INTERPRET- 

ING WHAT IS READ. Reading Conference. 

Edited by William S. Gray $3.00 
Considers interpretation of what is read from the point of view of the reader, 
the material read, the language used, the broader context, and the specific 
values sought. These factors are also discussed with reference to their signifi- 


cance at different grade levels. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EDUCATION IN THE NEXT DECADE. 
Co-operative Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools. 

Edited by Jack R. Childress and E. T. McSwain $3.25 
Discusses the responsibilities and problems of education for democracy during 
a time of crisis, with emphasis on teacher supply and expanding enrol- 
ment, national defense, curriculum and social education, community-school 
relations, and co-operative programs to improve educational administration. 
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